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(The following paper, by C. Stantland Wake, Esq., M.A.L., was read 
before the Anthropological Institute on Nov. 23, 1880.) 


OME years ago I read before the Anthropological Society 

of London a paper on the ‘‘Race Affinities of the Made- 
casses,’ or Malagasy, in which I traced the numerous points 
of agreement between the inhabitants of Madagascar and the 
natives of south Africa. The conclusion I then arrived at 
was that the Malagasy are “more truly autochthonous than any 
other existing race, except perhaps the aborigines of Australia.” 
This view is an intermediary one between that which would 
trace the former people to an African origin, and that which 
would connect them closely with the native inhabitants of the 
Pacific islands. Since the publication of the paper referred to, 
I have somewhat changed my opinion as to the origin of the 
Malagasy. Many as are the features in which they agree 
with various African peoples, they may be due either to inter- 
course between the inhabitants of Madagascar and those of 
the adjacent continent, or to derivation from a common source. 
That the Malagasy had at one time much closer relations with 
the natives of the east coast of Africa than at present cannot 
well be doubted. I would rather, however, explain the points 
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of agreement presented by those races as being due to the 
~ intercourse which they have had in common with the Hamitic 
or Semitic peoples of south-western Asia. The great influence 
exercised by these peoples over the African races is now 
generally admitted, and it is becoming recognized that they 
have left strong marks of their influence in the island of Mada- 
gascar. 


A writer in the ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL (No. 2, 1876), 
the Rev. L. Dahle, refers to the traditional arrival on the 
south-east coast of this island, in the eighth century, of Arabian 
or Persian settlers, to which he traces the history of the origin 
of the Antaimours and Zafiraminis, the descendants of the 
mother of the Arabian prophet, in the same part of Madagas- 
car. It has long been known that the Hova names of the days 
of the week and names of the lunar months were derived from 
the Arabic; and it has recently been shown, not only that the 
latter are the Arabic names of the constellations of the zodiac, 
but that the days of the Malagasy month were originally the 
Arabic names of the twenty eight moon stations. Mr. Dahle 
supposes that the descendants and proselytes of the Arab 
settlers on the south-east coast carried into the interior the 
names of the constellations, which, to enable them to teach 
the natives the system of divination founded on the idea of 
lucky and unlucky days, they transferred to the lunar months. 
Not only does he trace the Malagasy notion of vizzana, or 
destiny as depending on time, to this source, but also the 
practice of divination or counter charming by the szkidy. 
Moreover, Mr. Dahle affirms, also on the evidence of language, 
that the Arabs have introduced to the Malagasy the use of 
dress (although not many of the different kind of clothes), and 
the knowledge of money; have given them the names of most 
of their musical instruments, their words referring to books 
and writings, and the terms of salutation, besides many other 
words. Whether Mr. Dahle’s opinion as.to the extent of “the 
Arabic contribution to Malagasy civilisation and superstition” 
will be fully accepted is perhaps doubtful, but his general 
conclusion cannot be denied. A reference to certain Malagasy 
customs will sufficiently prove its truth. 


Thus, the offering of human sacrifices was formerly prevalent 
on the south-east coast, the position where Arabian immigrants 
are supposed to have landed, and the sacrifice of persons of 
high rank was thought by the Malagasy of that region to be 
the most appropriate offering to their divinities, as we know 
was the case also with various Semitic peoples, 
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The practice of fadztra, or the use of expiatory offerings to 
avert evil, reminds us of the scape-goat, which had almost its 
counterpart in the sheep on which the evils to be removed 

were imprecated by the Malagasy priest. 


_ The fangéna ordeal closely resembled the ordeal by bitter 
water mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures. The superstitious 
use of large stones, and the anointing of them with sacrificial 
blood and fat, is probably due to Arabian influence. 


The custom of building towns on the tops of hills prevalent* 
in central Madagascar is not specially Semitic, but the use of’ 
large circular stones for the purpose of closing the entrance to 
their house enclosures,+ formerly customary among the Hovas, 
was probably thus derived. The rite of circumcision, which 
the Malagasy look upon as of great importance, cannot well be 
traced to any other but an Arab source, especially if it is a 
remnant of human sacrifice, unless it was practised by the 
peoples of south-eastern Asia before the establishment of 
_ Buddhism, of which we have no evidence. 


I would not by any means affirm, however, that the Malagasy 
as a race are sprung from the Arab or other Semitic stock. 
Whatever the influence exercised over them by that people or 
their allies, their closest affinity is with a race which although 
_ Asiatic is very different from the Arabs. In my former paper 
on the race affinities of the Malagasy I referred to various 
points in which the Malagasy agree closely with the Siamese. 
Itis to the region inhabited by this and cognate peoples I 
would refer the origin of the Malagasy, and I will now proceed 
to show more fully than has hitherto been done some of the 
grounds on which such an affinity must be established. . 


The semi-divine character and absolute authority of the 
Malagasy sovereign, and his position as the theoretical owner 
of the whole soil of the country, and as entitled to the property 
and service of his people, canbe perfectly paralleled among 
the Siamese. ,;Thus, the authority of the Siamese monarch 
is quite absolute, the reverencé paid to him is such as is 
accorded to a divinity, and he is master, says Bowring, ‘not 
only of the persons, but really of the property of his subjects,— 
he disposes of their labour and directs their movements at 


* The custom is prevalent no longer. The /a@d¢ztra too now belongs to the 
past, at least as regards central Madagascar; and the fangéna ordeal is 
forbidden by law. Other customs also referred to in this paper are either extinct 
or are fast disappearing, especially in parts of the country under Hova rule. 
This, however, does not affect the argument. + Or rather villages. —ED. 
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will.” The reverence for authority among the Siamese has 

influenced language so greatly as to create different vocabula- 
ries for use in the several grades of society; in the same way 
as the objection to the use in common discourse of words and 
particles occurring in the names of chiefs has led to consider- 
able variation in the different dialects of Madagascar. The 
ceremonies on the coronation of the sovereign have the same 
general character in Madagascar and Siam. The first act of 
the Siamese sovereign after he enters the hall of ceremony is 
to perform an act of homage to the idol of Victory; and, until 
the establishment of Christianity, one of the earliest acts of the 
Hova sovereign at the coronation was to perform a similar act 
before the two native idols. After the coronation ceremony 
the king of Siam gives audience to his nobles and ministers, 
who offer to his majesty everything they possess, and all the 
treasures of the kingdom; and so among the Malagasy the 
hastna, or money offered as a mark of allegiance, is presented 
by the different tribes and representatives of the people. The 
Malagasy oath of allegiance, which consists in drinking water 
which has acquired a special virtue from contact with certain 
weapons of warfare, so closely resembles that in use among the 
Siamese, that the one must have been taken from the other, 
unless they have been derived from a common source. On the 
death of the sovereign of Madagascar all the people shave the 
head, and the same custom is universal as a sign of mourning 
among the Siamese. In both countries there is a superstitious 
objection to the shedding of the blood of persons of rank, and 
hence when such persons are put to death, it is by strangula- 
tion, suffocation, or beating to death. Among the marks of 
dignity which in the east distinguish the sovereign, the use of 
the umbrella is probably the most widespread. The umbrella 
surmounting the topes which contain the relics of Gautama 
Buddha is represented by the seven-storied yellow or golden 
umbrella which is the chief symbol of.sovereignty in Siam. 

And in Madagascar also the umbrella, distinguished by its 
scarlet colour, is the mark of royalty. 


Notwithstanding their reception of Buddhism, the Siamese 
have retained many traces of the primitive phase of superstition 
which answers to the Malagasy belief in elemental spirits. 
Among both peoples the fumes of incense are considered an 
acceptable offering to the spirits whom they seek to propitiate. 
We have seen that in Madagascar human sacrifices were 
formerly offered, and such sacrifices were customary on the 
setting up of the corner post of a new palace, a practice similar 
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to that at one time in use among the Siamese, if it be true, as 
stated by ancient writers, that when they erected a new 
gateway a human being was immolated. The superstitious 
ideas entertained in common by the Malagasy and Siamese 
include the belief in lucky and unlucky days, the dislike to 
even numbers, the use of the ordeal by drinking medicinal 
water, and the practice of divination. Whether or not the 
_ stkidy was, as Mr. Dahle supposes, derived by the Malagasy 
from the Arabs, it is probably connected with the knowledge 
of the hidden properties of numbers which the Siamese bonzes 
think it is a sin not to be acquainted with. The Malagasy 
have a curious custom connected with childbirth, which it is 
difficult to explain except as the relic of an old superstition. 
Shortly before that period a wood fire is kindled and kept 
burning until a considerable degree of heat is obtained, and on 
the birth of the child the friends of the parents send pieces of 
money intimating that it is to buy woodfuel. A _ similar 
custom has been observed among the Siamese and Burmese, 
with whom the mother is exposed for several weeks to a burn- 
ing heat, death being often caused by the exposure. Bowring 
supposes this exposure to heat to be connected with the idea of 
purification, but from its resemblance to the Maori practice of 
driving away the demon from a sick person by heat, it had 
probably a similar origin. Another significant ceremony 
connected with childhood is the first cutting of the hair. This 
is an important and festive event among the Malagasy, and 
such is the case also with the Siamese, among whom education 
begins only after shaving the head. According to Bowring, 
the removal of the tuft of a young prince is a most important 
ceremony, and appears intended to mark the entrance into the 
rights of manhood. 


The idea of purification is apparent in the ceremony of 
bathing, which gives the title to the Malagasy new year’s 
festival. It is not improbable that this ceremony, with the 
lighting of fires which precedes it, may have been derived 
from the Semitic source to which various other Malagasy 
customs may be traced. The habit of bathing is, however, 
much indulged in by the Siamese, and lustral water is used not 
only in their coronation ceremonies, but also sometimes for 
sprinkling over the sick when at the point of death. According 
to Sangerman, the Burmese, indeed both men and women, 
divert themselves at the commencement of the new year by 
throwing water at each other, until everybody is wet from head 
to foot. The funeral rites of some of the Malagasy tribes 
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closely resemble the ceremonies performed among the Siamese. | 
On death the latter burn instead of burying the bodies of the 
dead, but the accompaniments are often the same in both cases. 
The most remarkable is the practice, observed by both the 
Betsileo and the Sakalava tribes, of drawing off the putrefying 
liquor from the corpse, as is customary among the Siamese. 
The funeral monuments erected by the Betsileo, which differ 
from those of most of the other Malagasy tribes, have, judg- 
ing from the description of them given by Mr. Richardson, 
a curious resemblance in form to the memorial arches erected 
by the Chinese, which have doubtless had a Buddhist origin. 
They consist of high wooden posts connected at the top by a 
transverse rail, which is supported by other upright posts. 


Among other superstitious ideas entertained by the Malagasy 
are many connected with oxen. These animals are killed at 
funerals, their skulls being often suspended on poles near the 
tombs, and a small silver figure of a buffalo is sometimes worn 
asacharm. Bull fighting was in Madagascar, as in the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, a favourite amusement, andthe fighting bulls 
of the Malagasy sovereign were embalmed. The Malagasy are 
said not to have eaten beef until its excellence was discovered 
by an ancient king Ralambo, to whom the origin of the new 
year’s festival is also ascribed. From this statement we might 
judge that the custom was derived from the Semitic people 
whom we have supposed to have affected the form of the Mala- . 
gasy festival. The Siamese, however, like all other Buddhist 
peoples, generally have great objection to eating animal food, 
and the killing of tame oxen is forbidden among them. Bowring 
speaks of this as a Brahminical prejudice, and the fact of the 
Malagasy having the humped ox or zebu of India, although this 
animal is domesticated in China, may perhaps be taken as 
evidence that the people of Madagascar obtained their former 
prejudice against eating the flesh of the ox from a Hindoosource. 
Further evidence of such a connection between the natives of — 
Madagascar and those of India may perhaps be found in the 
discovery on the east coast of that island of the figure of an 
elephant made of soap stone, and hollowed out for the recep- 
tion of offerings, which is traditionally said to have been brought 
from Imaka (Mecca?) by Ramania, an uncle of Mohammed. 
The name Ramania takes us to India, however, rather than 
to Arabia; but the statue may have been of Siamese or Burmese 
origin, the veneration of these people for the white elephant 
amounting almost to worship.. Another point of contact with 
India is the Betsileo custom of wrestling with the oxen which 
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they sacrifice at their funerals, and throwing them down before 
they are killed. This practice is met with among the Todas of 
south India, who treat the buffalos to be slain at the grave with 
great violence, grappling them by the horns and beating them 
with clubs furiously, until they are not able to move. The 
Todas look upon the buffalo as almost sacred, certain men being 
specially set apart to milk the cows, and in some parts of 
Madagascar the killing of an ox was formerly, if it is not still, 
the duty of the chiefs. 


The use by the Malagasy in iron working of a peculiar form 
of bellows is generally referred to as proof of their relationship 
to the Malays. This bellows is, however, only a modification of 
‘the common Chinese piston bellows described by M. Breton, 
and a bellows of the same kind is, as Colonel Yule informs us, 
used by the inhabitants of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, from 
whom the Malays have probably derived it. The same may be 
said of the art of iron smelting, which we can hardly doubt has 
had its origin.on the Asiatic continent. Sir Stamford Raffles, 
who refers to the use of the Malay bellows, says the iron 
smiths of Java are distinguished by the term fandz, a name 
which is doubtless of Sanskrit origin, and the art of iron 
smelting may have been introduced into the Indian archipelago 
by the Hindoos, to whom the Javanese have been largely in- 
debted for their civilisation. The same origin may perhaps be 
ascribed to the filigree and other work in the precious metals, 
in which the Malagasy excel, and also to certain articles, such 
as umbrellas and palanquins, which they would: seem to have 
been acquainted with before the appearance of Europeans. 


The most important point of contact, however, between the 
Malagasy and the Siamese is to be found in certain features of 
their architecture, and it is a point which deserves a fuller 
examination than can be given to it in this paper. The Rev. 
James Sibree, in his later work on Madagascar, after describing 
the mode of construction of the Hova houses, and referring to 
the high pitch of the roofs, mentions that ‘at each gable the 
outermost timbers cross at the apex, and project upwards for 
often a foot or two, the extremities being notched and often 
ornamented with a small wooden. figure of a bird.’”’ He adds 
that “in the houses of people of rank the dandro-trano or 
‘house horns’ are 3 or 4 feet long, while in some of the old 
royal houses they are 10 or 12 feet, the length being apparently 
some indication of the rank of the owner. In some tribes these 
gable ornaments, which have become only conventional horns 
among the Hovas, are carved in exact resemblance of the pair 
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adorning the head of a bullock.”” This probably has been their 
original form, as among the Betsileo iron horns are used as 
cresting: for the massive upright monoliths raised above tombs. 
The high-pitched roof and cross gables are essentially Asiatic, 
and can be traced through Asia to northern Europe. The 
carving of the gables into the shape of horns or other objects is 
also there found, having probably the same origin as among the 
Malagasy. 


In the Indo-Chinese countries the crossed gables do not 
appear to be thus carved, but the curious horns which project 
from the double gables of high pitched Siamese roofs have 
evidently the same meaning. The Sumatran house, a represen- 
tation of which is given in Mr. Wallace’s ‘“Malay Archipelago,” 
bears great resemblance in its high-pitched roof and pointed 
gables to the houses figured by Bowring, but it does not approach 
so nearly in the character of its gable horns to the Malagasy 
buildings as do the houses of Siam. It is remarkable that a 
large house observed by Captain Cook on the island of Savu, 
near Java, which was distinguished from the others by having 
two pieces of wood resembling cows’ horns at each end of the 
roof-ridge, was said to have been erected by the Dutch. 


The conclusion I would adduce from the facts above referred 
to is that the origin of the Malagasy, if they are not autoch- 
thonous, must be traced to south-eastern Asia. This conclu- 
Sion is quite consistent with the existence of the many admitted 
points of contact between them and the Polynesian islanders. 
Some of these customs have recently been mentioned by Mr. 
Sibree as proving that the Malagasy cannot have had an African 
origin, and that they are closely allied to the so-called Malayo- 
Polynesian race. The customs referred to by Mr. Sibree are 
the non-use of skins, and the use of woven and beaten out 
vegetable fibres for clothing; the ancient knowledge of iron 
smelting; the use of the Malay form of bellows; and the 
practice of the brotherhood-by-blood custom ; to which is added 
the special affinity which the Malagasy language has to the 
languages classed together as Malayo-Polynesian. With 
reference to these points it may be observed that the practice 
of iron smelting is probably more ancient on the African conti- 
nent than in Madagascar, seeing that, according to a tradition 
mentioned by Dr. Mullens, it appears not to have been known 
to the Malagasy before the appearance of the Hovas, whose 
ancestors we shall see reason to identify with the strangers who 
landed on the island about the eighth century of our era. 
Moreover, not only is the brotherhood-by-blood custom known 
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on the African continent, but also the use of cloth made of 
vegetable fibre. Du Chaillu mentions that the Ishogo of the 
Gaboon and neighbouring tribes weave together the fibres of 
young palm leaves, the “grass-cloth’” which is thus made 
evidently being much the same as that produced by the Mala- 
gasy from the “long grass-like leaves of the rofia palm.” The 
Malay form of bellows appears not to be in use on the African 
continent,* but, on the other hand, it is not known to the islanders 
of the Pacific, who, when discovered by Europeans, were quite 
ignorant, if not of iron, yet of the art of working it. This 
fact, and the absence of the brotherhood-by-blood custom, would 
seem to prove that, whatever the relationship between the 
Malagasy and the natives of Polynesia, they cannot have been 
in actual contact. The manufacture of cloth from fibre is 
probably a common inheritance, but, as itis known to certain 
African tribes, it cannot be evidence of any special relationship 
between the islanders of the Pacific and the Malagasy. The 
nature of the affinity between the languages of these peoples is 
consistent with the idea that, while certain customs have been 
derived by them from a common source, if not from common 
ancestors, they themselves are not so closely related as is 
generally supposed. The Malagasy has many words found also 
in the language of the Pacific islanders, but grammatically the 
former approaches much more nearly to the Malayan language 
than to any of the dialects of the Pacific. It is remarkable, 
moreover, that when the latter are compared with the Malagasy, 

this language is found to agree with the dialects of the dark 
or Papuan race, when it does not with those of the Polynesian 
race. This can be accounted for by supposing that all 
the Pacific dialects belong to the same stock, and that the 
Malagasy is a later offshoot than the Pacific dialects from the 
parent language. This is consistent with the opinion expressed 
by the Rev. S. J. Whitmee in his edition of the Samoan gram- 
mar, that the Malayo-Polynesian languages, together with those 
of the Indian archipelago and the Malagasy, are ‘“‘more or less 
changed branches from an original root-stock which is not now 
found in any one spoken language.’ + 


* According to Livingstone the Baloka bellows are somewhat like those of 
Madagascar. ‘‘Expedition to the Zambesi,’’ p. 314. 


f This does not agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. A. H. Keane in 
Nature, vol. xxiii., 1881, p. 220; but I do not think that the arguments he 
adduces are sufficient to controvert the opinion expressed in the text. I cordially 
agree with many of the general conclusions arrived at by Mr. Keane in his 
valuable memoirs on the Indo-Chinese and Oceanic races, but I differ from 
him as to the relation between the Polynesians and the Malays, and as to the 
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A consideration of the physical characters presented by the 
Malagasy would seem to confirm the conclusion arrived at on 
the ground of language. When the Malagasy do not approach 
the natives of eastern Africa in feature, they resemble the 
Malays much more than the Kanaka of the Pacific. The full 
development of the beard generaliy exhibited by the last named 
peoples shows them to possess a racial element which is scarcely 
seen in the Malagasy, a negative character in which the latter 
agree with the Malays and allied tribes of the Indian archi- 
pelago. It is among these peoples ‘that are found the art of 
working in metals and the use of the piston bellows, besides 
traces of the covenant-by-blood custom, which are considered 
so important in relation to the question of the origin of the 
Malagasy. It would not be difficult, moreover, to show, did 
time permit, that many customs, which the Malagasy and the 
islanders of the Pacific have in common, are equally prevalent 
among the dark tribes of the Indian archipelago. There are other 
Malagasy customs which, although found among the Malays or 
other peoples of the Indian archipelago, are not met with 
among the Polynesians, who, nevertheless, have a strong Malay 
element. The use of the blow-pipe of hollow bamboo may be 
particularly referred to, it not only having been preserved 
among the Malagasy as a boyish mode of killing birds, but 
it being still in use with the Laos of Siam. 


The general conclusion as to the race affinities of the Mala- 
gasy to be drawn from the facts mentioned would seem to be 
that, while they present many points of agreement, either 
original or derived, with the natives of the African continent, 
their closest relationship is with the Mongoloid peoples who 
inhabit the Asiatic region of Indo-China. Mr. Whitmee, after 
referring to the derivation of the Malagasy from the same 
root-stock as the languages of the Pacific and the Indian archi- 
pelago, remarks that “the Malay itself, so far from being the 
root-stock, is probably the most developed and most changed 
branch which has sprung from the original stock; for it has 
doubtless been more changed than the others by extraneous 
influences which have reached it from India and from contact 
with the Arabs.” The Malagasy itself has, however, been 
affected by Arab influence, although not so much so. as the 
Malay. ‘This would be accounted for if the Indo-Chinese 


position to be assigned to the Papuans. My views on this subject are inciden- 
tally expressed in the paper referred to by Mr. Keane, ‘‘La Barbe considérée 
comme caractére des Races,’’ in the Revue d@’ Anthropologie, 1880, p. 34, 
ez seq. 
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element, which probably represents the root-stock from 
which the Malagasy and the Malays were derived, and is 
perhaps recognizable in Madagascar in the vazémba of tradition, 
was introduced into this island before the Arabs had come into 
contact with the natives of the Indian archipelago. Dr. Mullens 
some years ago stated before the Anthropological Institute, in 
relation to this subject, that the Siamese excelled in navigation, 
and this paper supplies reasons for believing that the Malagasy 
are specially related to that people. 


Probably it was at a much later date that the Arab element 
was introduced into Madagascar, and it is remarkable that the 
south-east part of the island where, according to tradition, Arab 
settlements were first formed, is that from which the Hovas are 
said to have spread. Dr. Mullens states that the Hovas appear 
to have entered the central plateau of the island from the south- 
east corner about 800 years ago, and if we suppose that they 
were about 200 years in spreading fromthe coast to that point, 
the date of their appearance there would agree pretty well with 
that given by Dahle for the landing of the first Arab settlers. 
It is extremely probable, therefore, that these Arabs and the 
ancestors of the Hovas were in some way connected, and I 
would suggest that the peculiarities exhibited by this people are 
simply the result of the Arab intermixture with the vaztmdba 
or early inhabitants of the country. The Hovas claim the 
vazimba as their ancestors, and probably they were such on the 
mother’s side, but their dialect has retained much more than 
any other the evidence of “the Arabic contribution to the 
Malagasy civilisation and superstition.”’ This view, which would 
trace the Hovas toan Arab source on the father’s side at least, 
is quite contrary to the recognised opinion of their Malay 
descent; but both may be true in a sense, as possibly the Arab 
element was introduced, not directly from Arabia, but from the 
Indian archipelago. If so, the so-called Arab immigrants 
would probably be of mixed blood. The real question, how- 
ever, is as to the origin of the pre-Hova Malagasy, and this 
question is undoubtedly bound up with that of the origin of 
the early inhabitants of Sumatra and Java. This has not yet 
been satisfactorily shown, but there are reasons, physical and 
intellectual, for believing that the original race from which 
they sprang hadits home on the Asiatic continent. Probably 
both before and after the Malagasy left their Asiatic home, the 
Hindoos exerted great influence over the peoples of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula and of the Indian archipelago. The civili- 
sation of the Malays, as well as that of the Malagasy, bears the 
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Asiatic stamp, and it has much in common with that of the 
Hindoos. Such must be affirmed also of the cultivated products 
of the country. Rice is the Malagasy staff of life, and it is 
remarkable that the ancient towns of the interior of Madagascar 
are crowned by a species of fig tree, reminding us of the sacred 
character ascribed to the banyan by the Hindoos. Whether the 
first Asiatic settlers in Madagascar found an earlier race 
inhabiting the island is doubtful, but the many features which 
some of the Malagasy tribes possess in common with various 
African peoples have probably been derived from a common 
source. ' 


APPENDIX,.—NOTE ON SIKIDY. 


HE Rev. Wm. Ellis states that sz#idy is a divination by means of beans, 
rice, straw, sand, or any other object that can be easily counted or 
divided, and it is worked from a board, or ground work, of sixteen squares, 
arranged in four columns, on which are placed oze or fwo beans or other 
objects, according to whether an odd or an even number is obtained, in the 
mode prescribed. 


When all the squares have been filled, a series of eight different combina- 
tions of odds and evens will result. From these fresh combinations are 
formed, making sixteen in all, which are arranged in columns of four squares 
each. To each column is appropriated its own name, whether taken 
perpendicularly, horizontally, or diagonally, and the mode of ascertaining 
decisions is by comparing the columns according to certain rules. The 
object of these comparisons is to ascertain ‘‘what must be done in cases of 
real or imaginary, present or apprehended, evils,’’ as well.as to obtain 
desired favours. In the former case the required offering is a thing rejected, 
‘‘and in throwing it away, the offerer believes he averts some dreaded evil.’’ 
In the latter case, the offering operates as a charm to bring the desired 
favour. It is quite evident that szkidy may be used with a simpler object 
than that of discovering the charm required to avert evil or obtain good. It 
may be employed to ascertain whether evil or good is impending. This is 
shown by the fact that the table of the sixteen positions or combinations 
which may be formed in working the szkid@y answers to the oraculum of the 
fortune-telling system known as Napoleon’s Book of Fate. The arrange- 
ment of the numbers differs somewhat in the latter, but only in being more 
logical. The system is entirely the same as that on which the szkidy is 
based, as is evident from the directions given for working the oraculum. 
Four lines of marks are to be made, according to fancy, answering to the 
beans, &c., of the Malagasy system, and the number of marks in each line 
are then to be counted. If the number in the first line is odd, one mark is to 
be made; ifin the second line evez, two marks are to be made below the 


first one; and so for the third and fourth lines. A row or column of dots — 
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is thus formed, resembling one of the sixteen figures of which the oraculum 
consists, each of which gives the answer to sixteen different questions. The 
fundamental feature of szkidy being thus common to it and to the Book of 
Fate, we cannot doubt that the Malagasy system of divination has beén 
derived from an Asiatic source. From whom it was derived is shown by the 
Rev. L. Dahle’s statement that ‘‘out of the three different tables of names 
that are necessary in the practice of it, the first one, containing sixteen 
names, appears to be entirely Arabic, whilst in the two others Arabic names 
are mixed up with Malagasy ones.’” From this we may, perhaps, assume 
that the Malagasy or their Asiatic predecessors improved on the simple 
fortune telling of the original system, by using it to discover the charm which 
would avert the impending evil, or ensure the possession of the coveted good. 


DISCUSSION. 


_ MR. KEANE was glad to find that the author had given up his former 
views regarding the claims of the Malagasy to be considered as autochtho- 
nous, but could not accept the new theory of their Siamese origin. The 
resemblance in habits and customs, on which it mainly relied, was always 
a poor argument on which to base community of origin, and was in’ the 
present case especially weak, because most of these customs could equally 
well be traced to Malaysia, as was evident from the interesting paper on the 
subject lately read before this Institute by Colonel Yule. Some of the 
usages, such as the absolutism common to most oriental sovereigns, and 
the umbrella, a symbol of rank and royalty wherever the sun scorched from 
Ashanti to Japan, were absolutely worthless as racial tests; while it was, 
on the other hand, to the last degree improbable that the Siamese or any 
other Indo-Chinese races could have made their way, so to say, over the 
heads of the Malays directly to Madagascar. Here the linguistic argument 
had naturally a special force, and it was almost needless to remark that it 
was entirely opposed to a Siamese, and in favour of a Malay migration to 
the island. The presence of a distinct non-Mongoloid element both in 
Indo-China and the Archipelago of a quasi-Caucasic type, and allied in 
speech to the Malayan races, but not to the Siamese, Burmese, or Annamese, 
had been entirely overlooked by the author. Yet until this new factor was 
taken into account, it was impossible satisfactorily to discuss the many 
complicated questions touching the mutual relations of the Indo-Chinese and 
Oceanic races. 


Mr. BOUVERIE-PUSEY remarked that the author of the paper seemed to 
suppose that human sacrifices and other similar customs were introduced 
into Madagascar by Arabs in the eighth century,—therefore by Mussulman 
Arabs. 


Mr. WAKE, in reply to Mr. Keane, would point out that the customs 
which the Malays and the Malagasy possess in common have been derived 
from the Asiatic source to which the Malays as a Mongoloid race must be 
referred. The Malagasy belong to this stock rather than to the bearded 
quasi-Caucasian stock of eastern Asia, which, so far from having been 
overlooked by Mr. Wake, was referred to by him in his memoir on ‘‘La 
Barbe considérée comme caractére des Races,’’ published in the ‘‘ Revue 
@ Anthropologie,’ in 1880. In reply to Mr. Bouverie-Pusey, the daze of 
the introduction of Arab customs into Madagascar is of secondary importance. 
It is not at all improbable that more than one settlement has been made in 
that island by Semitic or Hamitic peoples. 
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THE SAKALAVA. 


~A CCORDING to promise in the ANNUAL for 1881, I now 

_ proceed to give a short account of the superstitions, 
religious ideas, and ceremonies of the Sakalava on the west 
coast of Madagascar. But first of all I should like to state 
that, since writing the first part of this paper, I have received 
much valuable information from the Rev. D. Jakobsen, who 
has been labouring amongst the Sakalava for the last eight 
years, but who has been compelled by ill health, brought about 
by repeated attacks of fever, to retire from work on the coast, 
hoping shortly, when somewhat recovered, to take up 
mission work in the interior of the island. He confirms my 
statements respecting the customs and superstitions of the 
Sakalava. . 


It seems a remarkable fact that the Sakalava are somewhat | 
speculative in their ideas, and I should like my readers to 
accompany them for a little distance on their philosophical 
way. But it would be impossible in the limits of this short 
paper to discuss all their metaphysical and religious notions, 
so I shall content myself with a few of the more important 
ones. 


I.—The Sakalava believe in the existence of a superior being, 
whom they generally call <Axdriananahary, which means 
‘the creating and arranging prince.’ An ordinary Sakalava 
does not pretend to know much about Him. The azqakia, or 
prophets, are the only Sakalava who profess to have a perfect 
knowledge of Him. These men make themselves out to be 
authorized to give the people any information about Him which 
they may desire to have. <Andriandnahary is the object of the 
Sakalava’s fear, but not of their love and desire. They admit 
that He provides for them, and rules over all human affairs. 
Their ideas of Him are very crude. They believe that His 
character, nature, and conduct, are much the same as their own, 
and that they are made in His image, and are equal to Him 
in everything but power, wisdom and energy of will. They 
imagine that a great Sakalava king is probably the man most 
like Andriananahary ; forina perfect king there ought, they 
suppose, to be a union of great goodness and great wickedness. 


II.—They believe in a duality of character, or the existence 
of good and evil, in God, which qualities have existed side by 
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side from all eternity. These different qualities are not concen- 
trated in different persons. or beings who are in a state of 
opposition and conflict, but are harmoniously blended in one 
individual, and their possessor makes use of them according to 
his inclination. The perfect king, although possessing power 
to do both good and evil, does good only when his inclinations 
lead him that way; and in this respect he is considered to 
resemble God,—but only in miniature, for Andrzananahary is 
the only being who possesses these qualities in perfect propor- 
tion (“ty ratk’ avao, tompon’ 1aby, indra soa indra raty’). As 
then this is the nature and character of God, and as He has 
made everything including mankind, so He has created every- 
thing and everybody just as we see them, and consequently 
there are both good and bad people. If you ask a Sakalava 
the question: How can God be the creator alike of good 
and evil? he answers: ‘Valaka’ (I am not sure myself) 
‘menda ty fanadhiny. He proceeds in this way: ‘Do you 
not see that a king sometimes kills and sometimes saves 
human beings? It is just so with God. He finds it to be 
His duty sometimes to make bad people, and'sometimes good 
people; those who are made good have nothing to be proud 
of, and those who are made bad have nothing to complain of; 
everyone is the creature of God.’ 


It is almost impossible to ascertain what is the exact idea of 
the Sakalava with regard to good and evil of which they speak 
so much, whether they regard them entirely from a physical 
point of view, or whether they also regard them as having 
a spiritual bearing. At present all that we can gather 
from them in conversation has mostly reference to physical 
good or evil. For instance, if you ask a Sakalava what he 
considers evil, he will name such things as these: sickness, 
‘penury, want of friends, not having a wife, having no children, 
etc. These are what a Sakalava considers as among the chief 
of things evil. On the other hand, freedom from sickness, 
possession of riches, etc., are regarded as the chief of things 
good. Those who have to suffer such evil things as those 
mentioned above are regarded as bad people, and their neigh- 
bours say that God has made them the objects of His disfavour. 
It is God that has made them thus, and hence they are very 
miserable, believing themselves to be what their neighbours 
regard them. 


But we must state that the Sakalava appear to understand, 
though very dimly, that there are also spiritual evils; for they 
believe that some people act wickedly in various ways. Those 
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people who act so are called ‘lo raty fandhy,” i.e., people 
of a bad disposition or spirit. Any one who kills an innocent 
man on his journey, or who opens a tomb and steals the things 
which have been buried with the corpse, or who steals from his 
friends, or tricks them and tells them palpable lies, etc., is 
‘“raty fanahy.’ But even when they say that a man is ‘do 
raty fanahy,’ they do not believe that it is his fault, because 
it is God who has made him so. If you were to ask one of 
these wicked Sakalava: ‘Why do you do so much evil? he 
would answer: ‘Véhzko 7za0,’ i.e., it is the propensity of my 
soul; but he does not believe that he is to be blamed for it, 
because such soul as he possesses God has given him. 


As they regard evil, so do they regard good; for there are 
also ‘‘0lo soa fanahy,” i.e., people of a good disposition or 
spirit, who will do no one any harm, but are good and do good 
to others, that is to say, they give presents, and do not fly into a 
passion with people who come begging to them, etc. These 
“Olo soa fanahy’’ are just as much the work of God as the ‘d/o 
raty fanahy,’ only the latter are the more numerous. 


It is considered a very great crime for any one who was | 
originally good to become bad; for it is believed that his 
goodness was a possession of which he ought to have taken © 
great care, and it has been lost to him through some neglect of 
the customs of his ancestors, for example: the eating of mutton 
or pork, which are forbidden food in numerous families. To fall 
from goodness, therefore, is the greatest crime a man can 
be guilty of. The crime of a man who was originally made — 
bad would be nothing to speak of, because it would be simply 
the consequence of his bad disposition; and if he were to 
become a good man, he would be looked upon as a curiosity; 
no one would believe such a thing possible. 


III.—The Sakalava have also a tradition respecting the. fall 
of man. This tradition, however, has really to do with the 
great question of the origin of evil. The tradition is as follows: 
There were in the beginning only two persons, a male and a 
female, who were settled in a certain place in the world, most 
probably in the Sakalava country. These two people were 
extremely happy, for they had nothing to do but sit and look 
at each other, and enjoy themselves from day to day. But one 
day they were visited by a curious fellow called Do, who was 
a big serpent. Hesaid to these two happy people: ‘““Why do 
you sit in such an inactive manner: Is that the way to grow 
up to a life of comfort and fortune?’ They were very much 
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surprised at his question, but ventured to reply to the great 
orator that they were happy in their present position, for they 
had nothing to do but take care and abstain from certain things 
which were forbidden to them; for such was the law they had 
received from Andriananahary. But the serpent proved to them 
that those things which were forbidden were the very things 
that would make them extremely happy. So they listened to 
the serpent’s words, especially as he sneered at their folly ; 
and they transgressed the law they had received from God, 
and thus became bad in character. If we were to tell the Saka- 
lava that the evil disposition was not from God, but from 
themselves and the serpent, they would reply: ‘Well, but 
God has made us and the serpent also; the character of both 
is from Him.’ 


IV.—The Sakalava also believe in demonry, and that the 
evil spirits that possess people are either from God or from their 
ancestors. In some cases the evil spirit is said to obtain such a’ 
mastery over those possessed that they become quite desperate. 
Once in Morondava a woman was supposed to be possessed of 
a demoniacal spirit; she seemed to lose her mind, went crying 
and running about like a mad person, and was with difficulty 
controlled by friendly persuasion and treatment. The remedy 
for her illness was soon decided on,—she was beaten ; and she 
got indeed a sound drubbing. This is the method of treating 
such cases, for radical evils require radical remedies. Demo- 
niacal possession is not supposed to be caused by any crime 
against the ancestors; it is dependent on its own proper 
laws. 


V.—Further, the Sakalava regard God as the ruler over life 
and death; but there are also other beings besides God who 
cause death. The ancestors and ampamartke (wizards) have 
power to bring about the death of any one. If therefore a person 
becomes ill, his relations first of all go to ask the ampuszkily 
(diviners) whether the sickness will end in death or not. The 
first answer is always equivocal, for the Sakalava know well 
how to make a statement that may bear two meanings. Being 
asked for further information as to who causes the sickness, 
the diviner replies perhaps that it is caused by God, and 
that He is now about to cause the death of the individual 
in question. And so his relations prepare means to avert the 
dreadful calamity. They immediately send for an ox; if they 
have none themselves, they are obliged to buy one, which must 
be small and in poor condition, and the cheaper the better. 
When the ox is procured, the relations and friends of the sick | 
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man gather together and form a circle, in the middle of which — 


the victim is placed. A small altar is built, which is called 
vavara ; the head of the family then advances towards the 
_ victim, and repeats a form of prayer in which he, before God, 
complains of their present misfortune, death having approached 
the family. On this account they are in deep distress and terror, 
says he, and therefore yield the life of an ox, which they offer 
to Him as a gift instead of the human life (szanakalo azn’ olo ity 
ain’ anomby). Thereupon the victim is killed; the head of 
the family gives the first stab, and the others go on sticking, 
spearing, cutting, and carving the poor animal in a dreadful 
manner until it is dead. It is then cut up without being flayed; 
for to skin a victim would be considered a cardinal sin against 
the law of the ancestors (/2/zm-draza\. The people now prepare 
their pots for cooking, whilst the sacrificer takes the suet and 
puts it either on akind of gridiron, or on the fire burning on the 
vavara (altar), in order that it shall ascend to Andriananahary 
as an acceptable incense ‘ho rdfa manitsa ho an’ Andriana- 


nahary), After this the flesh is cooked and eaten; small pieces © 


of the meat are sent as presents to those of the friends of the 
family who were not present at the sacrificial banquet, and the 


feast comes to an end. In lieu of cattle rum may be used as — 


an offering. In this case, the persons divide the rum into 
two portions, one for themselves, and one for Andriananahary. 
Their own portion they, of course, swallow at once; that belong- 
ing to God being poured out on the ground. 


VI.—Another custom among the Sakalava, somewhat similar 
to the former, though not of a sacrificial character, is that 
known as d/o, or midntsa bilo, i.e., to sing the 62/0. It is a 
ceremony of prayer and thanksgiving, and is only performed 
in cases of sickness. If the suffering individual be very ill, and 
likely to become worse rather than better, the 42/0 must be sung 
before him. It is required that the sick person himself be 
present during the proceedings; if, however, he is too ill to 
be present, he must be represented by one of his relations, 
for example, his father or mother, his brother or sister. In 
cases where the individual desires recovery from illness, the 
ceremony is an act of prayer. But the 42/0 is also sung when 
the sick man is almost well, and then the ceremony becomes 
one of thanksgiving. What then is the 42/0 ? The sick person 
himself; he is the 62/0, the object of the song and of all acts in 
the drama, as the following account will show. When about 
to perform the 42/0, those who are to take part in it. send 
to the forest for four poles of a certain length, whose tops 
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must be forked to receive other pieces of wood. These four 
poles are stuck in the ground at proper distances; a kind 
of framework, made of thin round pieces of wood, is placed 
in the forks of the four uprights; and on the frame again are 
laid bars crosswise, and lengthwise pieces of Jddrardta* 
are placed, so that the whole makes a kind of bedstead 
which they call fztréle. In order to get up on this £ztréle 
a ladder is necessary, which is very quickly made of two 
poles long enough to reach the &zfréle. On these are made 
small notches on which the rundles are fixed, which are bound 
to the sides of the ladder with Zd/ofsat (fibrous cords, or bast), 
and the ladder is finished. The next and last thing prepared 
before the actual ceremony takes place is what they call the 
_valy bilo, i.e., the b2/o’s consort. This is a roughly made wooden 
image of a human body. If the sick person be a man, the zvdly 
bilo must, of course, represent a woman; and if a woman, the 
valy bilo must represent a man. The preparations completed, 
the sick person (if strong enough to be moved) and his family, 
with all their friends, of whom there always are a large number 
on such occasions, assemble together. Frequently all the inhab- 
itants of a village gather to mzdnitsa bilo (to sing the 6200). 
They all come dressed in their best clothes, presenting quite an 
interesting spectacle. The gay party-coloured dresses which 
they wear are quite striking ;—there are black dresses, 
green, yellow, red, white, and blue, red and yellow, etc. 
etc. The large, showy, party-coloured pocket handkerchiefs 
are very largely worn for making an appearance at such 
festivals. The people being assembled, they crowd around the 
kitréle, large quantities of rum having previously been brought 
to the place. The young men are furnished with muskets, and 
the ceremony is commenced by firing several shots (mampzbdaka 
ampingaratsa); and then the women begin to sing and clap 
hands. The old grey-headed men next proceed to drink a little 
liquor, and one of the relatives of the sick person, or one of his 
near friends, advances into the space inside the circle, and 
commences to dance for the edification of the company. The 
more elegant his movements and attitudes the more applause 
he gets. Between the reports of the muskets and the song of 
the women one may hear the peals of laughter issuing from the 
crowd, occasioned by the performances of the dancer. When 
the first dancer is tired, he is immediately succeeded by another. 
The old men by this time begin to feel the effects of the liquor 
they have drunk, fall into a sort of reverie, and suddenly drop on 








* Phragmites communis, 777. e Probably from a species of Astrapza.—ED. 
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the ground, resting in the sand in the position in which they 
fall; it may be either on the back or the stomach. Then they 
begin to feel extremely happy (mzréngy), and commence to sing, 
mingling their voice with the song of the women. The cere- 
mony then assumes a wilder character; the young men’s turn 
has now come, and they begin to help themselves to copious 
draughts from the bottle, after which they also begin to mzrén- 
gy. They load their muskets more and more heavily, and owing 
to their intoxication and consequent carelessness, often allow 
them to explode, sometimes causing serious accidents ;—some 
get their hands crushed, others are maimed in the face or 
chest, or some other part of the body. The others (the singers 
and dancers) now join in dancing the zehé. They separate into 
groups, and spring and trample around in measured steps, so 
that the sand rises in clouds enveloping the dancers, who hum 
a very monotonous tune the while, sometimes with words 
and sometimes without, and even with verses made up for the 
occasion. When acertain part of this dance is reached, the 
jehé song ceases, andthe people join in howling in the most 
hideous manner possible. And so the ceremony approaches 
completion; the sick person if capable (and if not, his substi- 
tute) then advances into the circle to perform a dance, which 
is accomplished amidst the shouts of the whole assembly. After 


this, cooked rice, served in a small native cup called /imga, is. 


brought and placed upon the &zZré/e, and a portion of rum is added 
to it. Then the sick person ascends the £zfré/e, and eats the 
rice and drinks the liquor ; ifheis not able to do this, it becomes 
the duty of his substitute to do it. When his meal is finished, 
he comes down again, and the assembly take him and carry 
him to the sea, and put him under the water for a little while, 
after which the ceremony concludes, all returning to their 
respective homes. The last part of the ceremony is called 
manasa bilo, i.e., washing the sick person. This clearly shows 
that he is regarded as the 62/0. We have also seen that 
the bedstead-like &z¢réle is a kind of table or altar on which the 
sick person eats and drinks the sacrificial food, for by the 
previous ceremonies the food is supposed to be consecrated. 
The whole ceremony from beginning to end occupies about half 
a day; it begins at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and concludes 
about 8 o’clock in the evening. I think the 42/0 amongst the 
Sakalava is, with some variations, the same as the sdlamdnga 
among the south Betsileo.* 


* The word i/o is sometimes used by the Betsileo and Tanala as synony- 
mous with sdlamanga.—ED. 


- 
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Vil.—There is another ceremony in which the Sakalava 
address themselves to God, but without any other means than 
fire. They light a small fire, and take some live embers upon a 
small iron apparatus made for the purpose. This is lifted up 
when any one is complaining of want, and’ when deliverance 
from the calamities by which they are distressed is sought, The 
occasions when resort is had to this ceremony may be those of 
individual sickness, or calamities which overtake families 
or the whole kingdom. We shall illustrate this by two 
examples. 


1. Once in Morondava there was a woman dangerously bitten 
by acrocodile. In the first fright her husband came to the 
_ missionaries and asked them for medicine for his wounded wife, 
but after a little while he hesitated to receive it, for some reason 
or other becoming suddenly afraid of the white man’s medicine. 
So he appealed to Andrizananahary by fire. 


2. The king Lahimiriza was once waging war upon hisnephew, 
king Rativoke; but he was vanquished and compelled to take 
to flight with all his warriors. By this flight he lost nearly 
the half of his kingdom. The news of his defeat soon reached 
Tolia, and the people were struck with great terror. A very 
old man, who had served under several kings before Lahimiriza 
came to the throne, said that he never had seen the kingdom 
succumb under such a misfortune. He therefore immediately 
appealed to Andriananahary. He lamented before Him the 
present miserable condition of the kingdom, and entreated that 
it might be restored to its rightful king, and begged deliverance 
for himself and his countrymen; the ceremony he resorted toin 
all this was that of sacrificial fire. 


VIlI.—The Sakalava have also recourse to the following 
ordeal in cases where it is impossible to discover by ordinary 
investigation whether a man is guilty or innocent of the crime 
he is accused of. This ordeal is called ¢szv2ézka, and it is permit- 
ted to the lawyers (such as they are), the accuser, or the accused, 
to appeal to it in order to show at whose door the guilt lies. It 
is used: (a) when the accused wishes to prove his innocence, 
and desires to gain acquittal even though he be guilty. (d) 
When the accuser does not expect to recover his rights by any 
‘other means, even when he knows well that he has been robbea 
or cheated by the accused. (c) When the judges, although 
knowing perfectly well the guilt of the accused, are afraid to give 
a verdict against him; or, on account of some private interests 
of their own, are unwilling to pronounce the sentence of 
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condemnation. This ordeal is performed in two ways, one of 
which is this: a piece of iron is heated in the fire, or is put in | 
a pot of boiling water; if the accused is able to endure the 
heated iron on his tongue without being burnt, or to take 
the iron from the boiling water with his bare hand without 
scalding it, he is considered to have proved his innocence. Old 
Sakalava have asserted as a fact that they not only have passed 
through the ordeal, but that they have stood the test without 
being either burned or scalded. One of the chief men, a very bad 
character, had, on one occasion, defrauded the king Lahimiriza 
of a valuable lot of goods, and transported them to a private 
place farther north on the coast. The despotic king was fear- 
fully angry with him, and swore that he would have his revenge. 
He had him apprehended ; he was examined for a long time 
before the judges ; but because there were no witnesses against 
Raingoroke ‘for that was his name), who was a sly and depraved 
fellow, and not afraid of the king’s wrath, they agreed that he 
should submit to the ordeal of the heated iron to decide the affair. 
The king was pleased to think that the chief would now be 
punished as he deserved, and that he himself would not only get 
his goods back, but would also have the satisfaction of seeing 
his enemy’s tongue scorched. But what happened? Raingoro- 
ke (so says the story) took the heated iron on his tongue, but 
there were not seen the slightest signs of burning; he there-. 
fore won the case, whilst Lahimiriza remained on the place 
utterly astonished and highly disappointed at the whole affair. 
I hope my readers will not think it my duty to prove the truth 
of the above story, but will allow me to proceed and describe 
the second form of the ¢szviézka, which is as follows: A loaded 
musket and a spear are brought and laid side by side on the 
sand; the tip of the spear and the mouth of the gun are pointed 
towards the east, for the east is the direction in which Az- 
driananahary is to be searched for. A big man, who under- 
stands the performance of the ceremony, is appointed, who 
advances to the weapons with a stick in his hand; he then 
makes a long speech through the medium of the weapons to 
Andriandnahdry, requiring Him to let them know His will by 
the acts of the gun and the spear, sometimes demanding and 
sometimes begging that the right may be revealed to them all. 
Whilst he is speaking he slightly strikes the musket and spear 
with the stick. When the speech is concluded, the weapons are 
taken up, and the accused has to kiss the spear’s tip and the 
gun’s mouth. The weapons are now carried some few steps 
eastward, and the gun is fired in the same direction. If the 
shot goes off, the accused is justified and free, but if not, he is 
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judged to be guilty. This ordeal is used for the detection of 
thieves, poisoners, and other perpetrators of evil. The result of 
it is either punishment or acquittal. What kind of punishment 
will be inflicted on those found guilty will of course be a matter 
for consideration after the ordeal itself has been concluded. 


This paper, being already somewhat lengthy, I must now 
close, hoping to conclude my account of the Sakalava in next 
year’s ANNUAL. 


A. WALEN. 


RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MALAGASY WORDS 
AND CUSTOMS AND THOSE OF WESTERN 
POLYNESIA. 


T has for at least two hundred years past been a well-recognised fact 
that there is a close connection between the languages and customs of 

the people of Madagascar and those of the inhabitants of the Malayan and 
Polynesian islands. Most of the information available on this point has, 
however, had to do chiefly with the d70wz races of these archipelagoes ; but 
it seems probable that there is as close a connection between the Malagasy 
and the darker—that is, the Negrito or Papuan—islanders as with the lighter- 
coloured peoples.* A few weeks ago I received a letter from the Rev. 
R. S. Codrington, M.A., of the Melanesian Episcopal Mission, in which he 
tells me that a copy of my book, Zhe Great African Island, had come 
into his hands ; and being struck by the close similarity of many Malagasy 
words and customs given there with those in the Banks islands in western 
Polynesia, he had noted these down, and forwarded therewith his memoranda 
tome. These, I think it will be seen, are of such interest, not only for the 
mete verbal resemblances, but also for the close agreement in points of 
grammar, etc., that the whole paper seems to me well worth preservation in 
a permanent form in the pages of the ANNUAL. The notes on /fasy, 
Taimoro, and Alaotra are particularly suggestive. It must be remembered 
that Mr. Codrington’s notes are drawn chiefly from the little island of Mota, 








* This is in agreement with a suggestion I made when writing nearly 
three years ago as to the probable origin of the Malagasy races; see 
The Great African Island, p. 6. 
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which has a population of less than a thousand people; and also that the 
points of resemblance observed are not taken from a full list of Malagasy 
words, as given in a dictionary or tolerably complete vocabulary of the 
language, but from the comparatively few words which happen to be men- 
tioned in a book upon Madagascar. I copy the paper just as sent to me, 
merely remarking that there may be differences of opinion as to some points 
touched upon, as in the reference to ‘‘Lemuria’’ (see ANNUAL, No. V. pp. 25 
and 29). Mr. Codrington also sends me a few resemblances between Ma- 
lagasy and Fiji words, forwarded to him by a brother missionary, the Rev. 
Lorimer Fison, M.A., of the S. P. G. mission in Fiji. Some of these appear 
less marked than in the words from the Banks islands, but I give the paper 
as sent tome. In the notes on customs the numbers have reference to the 
pages in Zhe Great African Island. 


JAMES SIBREE, JR. 


MALAGASY WORDS WHICH ARE SIMILAR TO THOSE 
USED IN THE BANKS GROUP, W. POLYNESIA. 


Tain-kintana: tat, Mota, da, Fiji; kentana, vintana; Malay, bintang; 
Mota, vztu ; Florida (Solomon Is.), veztzgu, common in some shape in many 
dialects; 7 introduced to strengthen @. 

Voa-nio :* Florida, voa nz nzu ; mtu in some form is the common word for 
cocoa-nut from Ysabel in the Solomon Is. to the Loyalty Is., including Fiji. 
Voa=F1. vua,—Mota, woaz, almost universal in Melanesia. 

Ontsy, banana=vundz, Fiji; in Florida very common. 

Via :+ the same plant has the same name in Mota and Fiji. 

Ravin-kerana: rau is almost universally a leaf, but in very various forms, 
in Melanesia; varies from rau, drau, ndau, nau, fo. 

Anaka: the # is only a strengthening suffix. In Mota, azaz (z¢ being a 
termination) means one who appertains; é.g. 0 fanun anaz, ‘a man of the 
place ;’ 0 Zanun anak, ‘my man;’ melnolanaz, ‘the hundredth thing’ or 
‘person.’ This is probably the original meaning, not ‘child,’ for this explains 
that use, and that does not explain this. 

Alina, 10,000: the Mota tar mela gelagela and Fl. mola, which are 
taken for 10,000, mean ‘what confuses the sight.’ 

Fady; in the Banks Is. a word becomes what is the same as /ady to 
individuals when it makes part of the name of a father, sister, son, or 
daughter, ‘n-law.’ 

Ra is a prefix of respect to names in Fiji. 

Vava, mouth or opening: this appears as wawa in the New Hebrides and 
Banks Is. 

Miakara, invitation to enter: to enter a house is always ‘to go up,’ but 
with reference to the raised threshold. 











* Should be voaniho. + Xanthosoma sagittifolium, Schott ?—Ed. 
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Masoandro: mata ra, ‘eye of day,’ appears in Polynesian languages. 
But #zaso appears in Banks Is. for ‘a star.’ Whether maza and mdso are 
the same word is a question; but Banks Is. maso and Malag. mdso are 
doubtless the same. JZaso maran in Mota is ‘the morning star’ [7aran= 
Malag. marazna P|. 

Rano, water, appears in New Guinea, in Motu [language]. 

Lanitra: apart from the termination the word is very widely spread. 
Common in Polynesia it appears also in Fiji, Banks Is., and Solomon Is. 
A tendency to add dra to finish off a word appears in the Banks Is. 

Be-fela-tanana : fela=wera in Mota, ‘the opening the hand.’ 

Flo: this is valu or furu, which, with sanzga, tranga, or tanga before 
it, commonly stands for ten. But indeed the numerals in Malagasy are 
substantially those of Melanesia. 

Vavy, female: probably the same with Mota vavzne. 

Fitsy, Malay putzh ; mavute in a New Heb. dialect ; ma being a prefixed 
‘particle of condition. [Cf. Malagasy colours: mainty, manga, maitso, mena, 
mano, etc. |. 

Alaotra, Malay /au¢. Not used perhaps as ‘sea’ in Melanesia, but univer- 
sal as ‘seawards’ or ‘the beach.’ Is a a preposition a# ? It is extremely com- 
mon in the Banks Is. and New Heb. to prefix @ meaning a? (see Vander 
Tunk p. 6) to names of places. 

Tany=Mota ¢ano. 

Vovinana=vuvunga ni vale, house top, Florida; vunana, above it (any- 
thing) Mota. 

Tafapaka. Mr. Street, in ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL, says that the prefix 
tafa signifies that something has been done ‘‘of itself,’’? not by any person. 
That is precisely the sense of Zava prefixed to a verb in Mota. 

A/fo, fire: av in Banks Is., elsewhere af, ahz. 

Dra, blood in Fiji, in one of the Loyalty Is., in Banks Is., in other forms 
nara, dara, common from Ysabel eastwards. 

Vato: vatu is commonly ‘a stone’ in Melanesia. 

Dada=tata, common appellation for ‘father’ in Melanesia. 

Nene is ‘mother’ in a Loyalty Is. dialect. 

Lava is ‘great’ in Banks Is. 

Mate is almost universally ‘die.’ 

Valy. In Mota vad is correspondence of one thing to another; valzz, to 
answer, valuna, his fellow=va/zzy. 

Védy: vuti toa, a fowl’s rump in Mota. 

Vidy=vua, Florida, vza, Mota, and common. 

Ltasy: The Malay Zaszk is ‘lake’ as well as ‘sea.’ It is more commonly 
only used for ‘salt’ in Melanesia, but is probably found in every dialect. 
The lake in the island of Sta Maria in Banks Is. is the Zas. 

Zaimoro (s.e. coast): in the New Heb., Banks Is., and Solomon Is., 
places on the windward side of islands are called ¢asmor, tahimaurt, etc., i.e. 
‘the live sea,’ because of the active surf. On the sheltered side they call, 
it Zasmatc, tahimatz, i.e. ‘the dead sea.’ If Zazmidro in Madagascar means 
‘the live sea,’ the resemblance is complete. 

Fahatelo=vagatolu, Mota; vakatolu, Fiji. This is no doubt the prefix 
so common as a Causative in the Pacific; but it is strange that it does not 
appear with Malagasy verbs in Marre de Marin’s Grammar. 
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It cannot fail to strike one with some surprise that out of the comparatively 
few Malagasy words which occur in Mr. Sibree’s book, so large a proportion 
should also be found in Melanesia ; and it should be understood that these 
are resemblances which, in the course of reading the book, have struck one 
who has only a considerable acquaintance with a single very limited Mela- 
nesian dialect, not spoken by a thousand people. Suppose one familiar with Fiji 
to mark the resemblances he sees, or one familiar with any other Melanesian 
dialect, the whole number of resemblances would perhaps not be larger, but 
other words would be found familiar as occurring in other Melanesian dialects 
and in Malagasy. 


An agreement in vocabulary in any considerable number of words goes a 
long way, but without a correspondence in grammar it is not conclusive. 
But take a word like va/zzy—=Mota valuna (above), it is not only the root 
vaé that is the same in Mota and in Malagasy, but the suffixed third personal 
pronoun. So ¢afa=fava, or faha=vaga, is not a matter of vocabulary 
merely. 


In fact, however, a very limited view of Malagasy grammar, obtained by 
one who is familiar with a Melanesian tongue, shews so many points of 
resemblance that a list of words common to Malagasy and a Melanesian 
tongue comes to have a secondary value. For instance, the change of the 
verbal prefix to mark tense, the different forms of pronoun when subject and 
object, and when suffixed (with a considerable resemblance besides in 
form), the inclusive and exclusive forms of pronouns. Now whether vocab- 
ularies are compared or grammatical forms, the comparisons between 
Mota, for example, or Fiji, and Malagasy has nothing to do with Malay 
or Polynesian language. To the east of Fiji the people are all the brown 
straight-haired Polynesian race, and their languages closely related dialects 
of the distinct Polynesian type. Westwards, including Fiji, the people 
are of the darker frizzly-haired race, and the dialects, though all of one 
family, are at first view very dissimilar among themselves. After passing 
through the Melanesian region, the Malay language is met in or beyond 
New Guinea. But whether in Malay, or in the languages such as the Tagala 
of the archipelago, or in the Papuan or Melanesian tongues, or in the Poly- 
nesian, there is everywhere to be found a vocabulary with a great number of 
words in most common use the same, and everywhere a common grammatical 
structure. It follows that all the languages are of one stock; for the notion 
advocated by Mr. Crawford of the words common to Malay and other tongues 
being carried by Malay commerce, or chance drifting of canoes, is obviously 
out of the question when a place like Fiji is in view. In fact also the more 
distant and purely Papuan people have languages of fuller and less simple 
form than the modern Malay. Malayan and Papuan languages have similar 
words and similar grammatical forms, and it is absolutely certain that Fijians 
or Banks islands people have not learnt from Malays their words for a bird, + 
a stone, an alligator, or a mosquito; and equally certain that a fuller gram- 
matical form has not been taught by those who use a more simple one. 
Hence the mother tongue is certainly not represented by the Malay, if either 
Malagasy or Fiji be the daughter. 


The ethnological influences are parallel to this. It is inconceivable that 
dark or frizzly-haired people are a crossupon Malays. It is perfectly reason- 
able to suppose that such people as the Malays would be a cross upon the 
dark and frizzly-haired race by a light and straight-haired people. Suppose 
Lemuria, and a Lemurian race of men, the men would not be straight-haired 
and light, for if they were there would be no origin for the dark and frizzly. 
But can the people of Madagascar and Fiji, for example, because of the 
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likeness of their language and, it may be added, of their physical character- 
istics, be taken as branches of one common ancient stock, who have gone 
off east and west from the original seat of the race. In one sense, yes, 
because they are so like; but in another, no, because they are so very like. 
It is hardly conceivable that, in so great a lapse of time as must be supposed 
for the sinking of Lemuria, the languages would not have changed more; and 
yet the languages are the same. It is perhaps the most reasonable supposi- 
tion that the substratum of all the races and languages is that ancient one; 
but that as generations have come on, and islands have been peopled by 
successive movements or accidents, the later immigrants have been more 
mixed with the foreign element which is most conspicuous in the Malays. 
It is certain that in the Melanesian archipelago there is a quite modern 
infiltration of Polynesian from the eastwards in the eastern part of it; and it 
can hardly be questioned but that in the western part of it there are visible 
signs of connection with the Indian islands, as, for instance, in the practice 
of head hunting. 


Supposing the Hovasto have come to Madagascar in comparatively modern 
times, are the vazimda to be considered as aboriginal remnants of the old 
Lemurian people? It is perfectly possible. But it is worthy of consideration 
that it seems to be the story and the belief everywhere in the islands that 
there are, or were, a people in the interior of each island different from those 
of the coast. In many cases the accounts given are ridiculous, though they 
have met with more credence than they deserve; in no case has anything 
been found in Melanesia to account for the belief there is, which is hardly 
serious ; but still there may be in the wide-spread tradition or imagination of 
the existence of mountain men some evidence of the presence, in compara- 
tively recent times, of an older people, not of a different stock, but not of the 
same strain as that of the present people. 


RESEMBLANCES IN CUSTOMS, ETC., NOTED. 


Page (7: The description of bamboo water vessels and bamboo rafts 
is equally suitable to Melanesia. 

p. 81. In the Banks Is. a banyan tree very often indeed crowns a 
native village. 

p. 167. It is common in the Banks Is. to speak of a man as father of 
so and so. 

p- 179. Canoes with outriggers are common, and they are tied together. 
In the Solomon Is. canoes have not outriggers if of any size. The descrip- 
tion of the /akam-fzara is quite that of the sea-going Sta. Cruz canoes. 
Canoes of Motu, N. Guinea, are called Zakafoz ; but as laka does not seem 
to be used elsewhere for a canoe, the resemblances may be accidental. 

p. 188. A petty chief of Malauta in the Solomon Is. would not make a 
voyage in the mission vessel ‘‘Southern Cross,’’ because it would involve the 
walking of others over his head. . 

p. 199. A stone, a charm thought to defend the house, is hung up in 4 
bag or basket in a Banks Is. house. 

p. 200. In Florida, Solomon Is., the door slides backward and forwards. 


p. 210. In some islands of Polynesia ornaments on the skin, as they are 
thought, are scars raised by burning. 
p. 239. In the Banks Is. the ‘‘ghost is laid’’ by shouting, drumming, etc., 
on the fifth day. 
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p. 241. There was in the Banks Is. a nearly similar practice when a 
corpse was putrifying on a stage. 


p- 243. There is everywhere in Melanesia the same way of calling uncles 


and aunts fathers and mothers. Also they use of both father and mother the © 


word for ‘‘giving birth.”’ . 

p. 244. In Florida a river is beti tina, ise. “mother water ;’’ this is a 
reversed form from vénzréno=‘mother of waters,’ but there is a certain 
similarity. 

p. 247. Universally in Melanesian languages brother and sister are 
sh a of distinctly as the brother and sister of male or female. 

p. 248. Different words for elder and younger brother or sister. In 
Marre de Marin’s Grammar the practice of using azo and zamo is noticed 
when the name of a thing or things is not readily recalled. In Florida, where 


the personal article is a, they use anu and ahanu in exactly the same way. 


In Mota they use another word in the same way, and not only for nouns, but 
their personal article is z [as in Malagasy also]. 

p. 248. The close relationship of sister’s children seems to point to the 
descent through the mother, which is the rule in Melanesia, where no one 
can marry into his mother’s family, but can into his father’s, which is not his 
own. In Fiji, and in part of the New Hebrides, no brother and sister can 
meet or speak. 

p. 249. Ancestors, including fathers, and not including remote ancestors, 
who are forgotten, are ¢#e divinities of Melanesians generally, so far at least 
as prayer is concerned. 


p. 250. Husband and wife are described by one word both in Mota and 
Florida. 


p. 255. In Florida za havana, and in Mota ma savana, is said of a 


person’s relation. But ava and sava mean ‘thing,’ ‘what.’ 

p 268. Serpents are held in religious awe in-the Banks Is. and the 
Solomon Is. 

p. 269. There isa considerable respect felt for crocodiles in the Solomon 
Is., for individual reptiles at least, as if they possessed supernatural power, 
from a connection with some dead man’s spirit. 

p. 285. Toothache in the Banks Is. is supposed to be produced by a worm. 

p. 286. A Melanesian always spits when he smells anything nasty. 

p. 286. It was the regular thing for a giver of food to eat a bit, or bite the 
end of a piece of food, to shew there was no charm or poison. 

p- 289. No Melanesian will ordinarily mention his own name, or that of 
near relations ; he will refer to some one standing by for an answer. ‘This 
is ascribed to a fear of giving power over them by giving their name; but 
they themselves say it is shyness, and certainly ‘the less shy Solomon islan- 
ders are much freer in the matter. 


p- 291. To treat a person insensible as dead, and really to think that he 


is so, or as good, is the Melanesian practice. 


p. 293. Charms worn as ordinary safeguards, and special ones for fight- 
ing’, are universal in Melanesia. 

p- 294. To stride over the feet is considered very wrong. 

p- 303. Sacrifices, with blood poured out, and fat, or a part burnt and 
the flesh eaten, are performed i in the Solomon islands, and relics of a dead 
chief are kept in a little sacred house in which the sacrifices are performed. 
Sacred stones are very characteristic. In the New Hebrides they are anointed 
with cocoa-nut oil. 
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p- 305. Sacred trees are not uncommon, but the custom of hanging votive 
offerings or charms on them is only found in N. Guinea perhaps. 


p- 311. Generally speaking each Melanesian island or small group has 
its own Hades, a volcanic mountain or an uninhabited island to which 
ghosts are supposed to pass after a certain number of days. At the same 
time ghosts are always believed to be about the places in which they have 
lived, and in some islands are much dreaded. The common word for a 
ghost in New Hebrides and Banks Is. is ‘‘deadman,’’ which, however, is 
taken by careless observers as equivalent to a ‘‘spirit’’? in the sense of a 
superhuman being. There are words for the spirit of the living man. 


FIFT WORDS NOTED BY THE REV. LORIMER FISON, M.A., 
AS OCCURRING IN VAN DER TUNEK’S MALAGASY. 
GRAMMAR. 


Ondi=ontsy, banana. 

Mobutaks=takko, steal. 

Kalavo=volavo, rat. 

Ni=ny, preposition ‘of.’ 

Kan=hazo, tree. 

Zandra na=handrina, forehead; za in the Fiji is an affixed pronoun. 
Ulo=olo, maggot. 

Vakatolo=fahatelo: the Fiji means three times. 
Mata nt singa=‘eye of the day,’ the sun. 

To be congealed is in Tonga to sleep. 

Vana is to shoot with a bow in Fiji. 
Vuluvulu=volo, the hair. 

Udha, spelt uca=orana, rain. 

Sala=/ala, path. 

Kelixhady, dig; hadi=halz. 

Uran=orana, crayfish. 

Drau=ravina, leat; drau ni kau=vravin’ ny hazo. 
Ovi=ovy, yam. 


AUP (GYD). 
StS 85 
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ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR. — 


(By $. G. Baker, L.R.S. Read at the Meeting of the British Assocta- 
tion at York, September, 1881.) 


REA AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.—Madagascar is the 
third largest island in the world, Australia and Borneo 
being the only two that surpass it in size, the latter but slightly. 
It extends over about 15° of latitude, its southern extremity 
being a little outside the tropic of Capricorn, and the remainder 
all included in the south tropical zone. It is nearly a thousand 
miles long, with an average width of 250, and an extreme width 
of 360, miles. Its area is nearly a quarter of a million square 
miles, about equal to that of France, and about four times that 
of England and Wales; and there is at the present day a 
channel 240 miles broad between it and the African continent. 
It is divided into two well-marked physical regions. About a 
third of its area is occupied by a mass of high land, the greater 
part of which is at an elevation of between 3000 and 5000 feet 
above sea-level. This mass runs from the extreme north of 
the island down south as far as the tropic of Capricorn, and 
forms the water-shed between the principal rivers, which run 
east and west. It forms a ridge of which the long diameter is 
north and south, and of which the width from east to west 
varies from 80 to 160 miles. It slopes steeply towards the east, 
and on this side are many of the numerous rivers, all of which 
are short, deep-cut gorges through this eastern escarpment, and 
make their way to the plain in a succession of wooded cataracts. 
The falls of the Matitanana, for instance, leap at a single plunge 
a depth of 500 or 600 feet. A good deal of this central elevated 
portion of Madagascar is bare and somewhat dreary-looking 
country, consisting of rolling moor-like hills, covered princi- 
pally with long grass, which gets very brown and dry by the 
end of the summer. The soil is generally a red clay,* and 
granite, gneiss, and basaltt are present throughout the whole of 
this region, which has evidently been raised above the sea-level 
from a very early geological epoch. The highest level any- 
where reached by the forest is 6000 feet. ‘There are abundant 








* This is a mistake, which appears also in Zhe Great African Island. 
There is but little clay found in central Madagascar. + Granite is very 
much more common than either gneiss or basalt.—ED. 
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marks of recent volcanic action, but there are now no active 
volcanoes left in Madagascar, though they occur to the west of 
it in the Comoro group, and to the east of it in Bourbon. In 
the southern portion of the island there is some fine mountain 
scenery in the Betsiléo country, and in the centre the Anka- 
ratra mountains rise to a height of gooo feet within a short 
distance of the capital, which itself stands at a height of 4000 
feet above sea-level. This range consists of five or six principal 
peaks, arranged like a cross, and in the clear atmosphere which 
prevails in that part of the world it forms a conspicuous object 
from a great distance. The valleys, interspersed between these 
red clay moor lands, are often wooded, and in some places 
there are tracts of rich black alluvial soil, two of the principal 
of which occur in the neighbourhood of the two chief cities of 
the interior, and are used for the cultivation of rice, which in 
Madagascar is the “staff of life,” like bread with us in Europe. 
The remaining two-thirds of the island is occupied by acountry 
of typically tropical climate, consisting mainly of extensive 
plains elevated not more than a few hundred feet above sea- 
level. Of its geology very little is known, but it is probably 
underlaid by sedimentary rocks of a much later date than those 
of the interior. The fossils which have been found are Neoco- 
mian, Jurassic, and Tertiary. This belt of low country is 
narrow on the east side of the island, but much broader on the 
west, and on the south it occupies a wide continuous area. The 
river that runs down from the capital in a north-western direction, 
the Betsiboka, is 300 miles long. It can be ascended by steam- 
ers of light draught for nearly 100 miles; boats can sail up 
for 60 miles more; and from the point where navigation 
terminates the merchandise has to be carried 85 miles by road 
up steep slopes to Antananarivo. In some places ranges of 
hills, which run north and south, diversify the surface of this 
low country. A belt of primeval forest runs all round the 
island; it comes down to the shore at the north-east, opposite 
the French island of St. Marie and northward, and here it fills 
up the whole space between the coast and the mountain region, 
but generally it forms a belt with an average breadth of 15 or 
20 miles, which does not come down to the shore. On the east. 
side of the island this belt splits into two, and its upper half 
runs along the edge of the mountains; on the west side of the 
island the belt of forest runs through a level country. This 
belt of primzeval forest is substantially continuous for a length 
of upwards of 2000 miles, and the trees which compose it have 
as yet been only explored botanically very imperfectly. These, 
then, are the main physical features of the island: the great 
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central ridge of elevated ground; the encircling tropical plains, 
broad on the west side of the ridge, narrow on the east; and 
this long girdle of untouched primeval forest. 


The population of the island is vaguely estimated at five 
‘millions. There is a vast extent of country in the plains where 
the soil is fertile, which is without inhabitants; and there are 
wide tracts of land between the territory occupied by the 
different tribes in the hill-country, as, for instance, what is 
called ““No-man’s land,”’* between Imérina and Betsiléo, which 
are only peopled very thinly, or not at all. As scarcely any of 
it is desert or rainless, it could doubtless support ten or twenty 
times its present population; and there is probably nowhere © 
else in the tropical zone such a wide extent of country so little 
interfered with, or where man has done less to modify the 
natural distribution of the animals and plants. 


CLIMATE.—In Madagascar we possess very few precise dates 
bearing on the subject of climate, but what we know about 
Mauritius will indicate all that is necessary for our present 
purpose. At Port Louis the average annual mean is 78° Fahren- 
heit in the shade, and the average daily range is from 70° at 
sunrise to 86° in the middle of the afternoon. In Bourbon the 
mean temperature throughout the year is stated to be 77° in the 
shade, that in exposed places often rising to 50° more; the 
average minimum of the day throughout the year being 72°, and 
the average maximum 82°. No doubt this may be taken as a 
fair representation of the state of thing's that holds good for the 
sea-level in Madagascar. If we follow the accepted rule of 
deducting 1° Fahr. for every hundred yards in elevation, this 
will give us an average of 65° for the temperature of the capital, 
which is about that of Naples or Palermo; and an average of 
48° Fahr., which is that of London, for the summits of the 
highest mountains of the island.t Butin making this comparison 
we must remember to take into account: how little within the 
tropics the months vary in temperature and the days in length 
between one season of the year and another, so that Asfzdium 
aculeatum or Lycopodium clavatum on a Madagascar mountain 
would pass through a very much smaller range of temperature 
throughout the year than they would on a Surrey heath. In a 
trip which Dr. Meller made in 1862, in July and August, from 
Tamatave to Antananarivo, the maximum temperature here 


* Not so called by the natives. + For more precise information see the 
meteorological notes by Mr. G. A. Shaw and Rev. J. Richardson in the 
present number of the ANNUAL. —ED. 
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noted in the shade was 88°, and the minimum 49°. Madagascar 
falls within the zone of regular periodical rains and winds. The 
wet season lasts for about our winter half of the year, from 
November to April, when the monsoon wind blows from the 
north-west. At this time there is a heavy fall of rain, which 
sometimes continues incessantly for several days. In Mauritius 
the annual rainfall varies from 146 inches on the east coast to 
38 inches at Port Louis. The vegetation of the forests, the 
abundant epiphytes, the tree mosses, the filmy ferns, and the 
viviparous character which so many of the ferns put on, show 
clearly that they get an abundant supply of moisture. The dry 
season, which is rather colder, lasts from May to October, when 
the wind blows from the south-west; and as the summer advances, 
the vegetation of all the exposed places turns very dry and 
brown, and burns readily if set on fire. Dr. Parker writes: 
‘“‘The flowering season of most plants in Madagascar, whether 
in the forest or out of it, is from October to May, z.e. during the 
rainy season; but by far the great majority of them wait until 
December is nearly or quite over until they flower; whilst the 
majority of grasses and Cyferacee wait for the approach of the 
colder dry season, flowering best between March and May.” 


ZOOLOGY.—The fauna of Madagascar is a very remarkable 
one, and exhibits an extraordinary amount of peculiarity, both 
in its positive and negative characteristics. Of the mammals 
there are sixty-one species known in the island, and they are 
harmless, timid animals, often of small size and nocturnal habits, 
of a kind that could only maintain their existence in the struggle 
for life either by being protected by isolation, or their facility 
for hiding themselves from the notice of their predatory brethren. 
Although monkeys, apes, and baboons are numerous and widely 
spread in the tropical and subtropical regions of the adjacent 
continent, there are none of them in Madagascar, and the 
Quadrumana are only represented by the lemurs, of which there 
are six genera and thirty-three species, just half the whole 
number of the mammals of the island. The lemurs are spread 
from Angola and Guinea to the Malay archipelago, but Madagas- 
car is the great head-quarters of the family; and of the four 
subfamilies, two are exclusively confined to the island. The 
Chetromys, or Aye-Aye, is a very peculiar type, intermediate in 
habit between a monkey and a squirrel, with. very large ears, 
large eyes, long claws, and long bushy tail. It is now classed 
at the end of the Quadrumana, and is quite confined to Mada- 
gascar. There are six bats, but they all belong to widely - 
spread families. Of the Insectivorous /ev@ there are about a 
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dozen, consisting of one shrew, a large cosmopolitan group; 
and all the rest Cendetzd@, a group allied to the hedgehogs and 
moles, only known elsewhere at the present day in two or three 
of the larger West Indian islands. In Carnivora the lions, 
bears, tigers, leopards, and hyenas of the adjacent continent 
are totally absent, and the family is represented only by Cry- 
toprocta ferox, a cat-like plantigrade animal of savage disposition, 
like a small leopard in shape and size, which is confined to the 
island, and has no near affinity; several civets and an ichneu- 
mon. ‘The Rodentia consist of four species of rats and mice of 
peculiar genera, which, as individuals, are numerous and 
troublesome. In the Ungulata the antelopes, so plentiful both 
in Asia and Africa, the buffalo, horse, zebra, elephant, hippopo- — 
tamus, and rhinoceros are entirely absent, and the order is 
only represented by a single river-hog of the. African genus 
Potamocherus, which is very rare.* The bones of a small hip- 
popotamus have been found in the south-west+ in a half fossil. 
state. Mr. Wallace has treated the question of the Madagas- 
car Mammalia in full detail in his /sland Lzfe and former work 
on the Dzstrzbution of Animals, and draws the conclusion that 
it is likely that the absent types have originated in the paleearctic 
region, where most of the genera are found in a fossil state in 
the rich miocene deposits of France, Germany, Greece, and the 
north-west of India; that they have been stopped from spread- 
ing southward by the sea that extended in early tertiary times 
from the Atlantic to the Bay of Bengal; and that Madagascar 
must have been isolated before they extended themselves so far 
in a southern direction. 


BIRDS.—The birds of the island show the same strongly- 
marked peculiarity of character as the Mammalia. Upwards 
of one hundred species of land birds have been determined 
scientifically, and of these not more than half a dozen are known 
elsewhere, whilst about fifty belong to thirty-three genera 
which are peculiar to the island, and the remainder are endemic 
species of African and Asiatic genera. The Raptores are 
represented by one eagle and several hawks and owls. One of — 
the hawks has been adopted as the crest of the Hova govern- 


* This isa mistake. The Pofamocherus Africanus is extremely abun- 
dant throughout the island, except in the central provinces. ft I.e. south- 
west of Imerina. A year or two ago specimens were again found south of 
Ankaratra by Dr. Hildebrandt. They were described by him as belonging to 
a species of hippopotamus identical with the one found at the present day in 
western Africa. The bones were in a half fossil state, like those found by 
Mr. Grandidier.— ED, 
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ment, and an immense figure of the bird crowns the roofs of the 
two chief royal palaces at Antananarivo. There are numerous 
Pice and Passeres in the woods, none of which are remarkable 
for their large size or musical capacity, but some of them are 
striking in appearance from their brilliant colours. There is a 
kingfisher with a lovely purplish blue body, a yellow breast, 
and a scarlet throat; a weaver-finch about the size of a lark, 
which flies in flocks of thirty or forty in the rice-fields, of which 
the male is a brilliant scarlet,* whilst the female is sober brown ; 
and several Nectarinide, or sun-birds, of beautiful brilliant 
metallic hues. There is a large dark blue cuckoo, and another 
which is a blackish glossy green, with a very long tail, which 
is forked at the extremity ; a very intelligent slaty black parrot, 
and another dark green one; some bright green parroquets, 
about the size of love-birds, that fly in flocks; and a large 
crow, with a white collar and a white breast. Of plainer 
coloured perching types, thrushes, pigeons, goat-suckers, wag- 
tails, swallows, and swifts are represented. About the lakes 
and in the marshes there are numerous Gralle and Galline, 
such as ducks, waterhens, sandpipers, quails, guinea-fowls, 
herons, storks and ibises; so that Madagascar is a country 
where a sportsman can find plenty of occupation. Of charac- 
teristic African types Mr. Wallace enumerates the plantain- 
eaters, glossy starlings, oxpeckers, barbets, honey-guides, 
hornbills, and bustards as being entirely absent ; as is the case 
also with several of the striking Asiatic and Polynesian types, 
such as the trogons, golden pheasants, and birds of paradise. 
At the present day there is no ostrich, emu, or cassowary known 
in the island; but the bones have been found of at least three 
Struthionide, one of which, the pyornis, had an egg a foot 
long, and nine inches the shorter diameter, with a capacity six 
or seven times that of the ostrich, and 140 times that of an 
ordinary barn-door fowl. 


REPTILES.—The lower groups of animals have been less fully 
studied than the Mammalia and birds. In Reptilia there are 
several snakes, but no venomous ones are known in the central 
hill-region. The cosmopolitan family of the Colubrine is 
represented by two American genera, Phylodryas and f/eterodon, 
and by a third genus (Herpelodryas) common to China and 
America. The other genera are all endemic, but belong to 
widely spread tropical families. Two families, Lycodontide 





* During the breeding season only. The breast alone is scarlet, It is 
the foudia Madagascariensis, L.—ED, 
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and Viperidz, both abundant in tropical Africa and tropical 
Asia, are absent. Lizards are numerous, belonging mostly to 


specially African or widely-spread tropical families. There 


are some species of two American genera of Iguanide, and 
that family, except for these, is entirely restricted to America; 
and a genus of Geckoes, which also inhabits America and 
Australia, occurs also in Madagascar. Crocodiles are plentiful 
and troublesome; and there are several tortoises of African 
affinity, including a gigantic species, which is probably now 
extinct in Madagascar, but which still survives in the small 
uninhabited islets of the Aldabra group, 4° further north. There 
are two living specimens of this huge creature at the zoological 
gardens, of which the male is between five and six feet long, 
rather broader than long, weighs 800 pounds, and is said to be 
able to carry a weight of two tons on its back. 


As regards the general bearing of the character of the fauna 
of the island on its previous physical history, we may regard 
it, without proceeding further through the lower groups of 
animals, as a proposition fully established by the facts that 
have been already brought forward, that Madagascar produces 
many striking types that are peculiar to it, and that many 
striking and widely spread and copiously represented types 
which inhabit the neighbouring continent are absent; and 
that, as a whole, the fauna possesses the stamp of a remarkable 
individuality of character, such as can only be explained by 
supposing it to be’the result of long insulation. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE FLORA.—But when we come 
to deal with the botany of the island, a great many of the facts 
point in an entirely different direction. No special work on 
the flora of Madagascar has yet been written, but taking the 
species that have been described in general monographs and 
scattered papers in the various periodicals and transactions of 
learned societies, and adding to these the species contained in 
the Kew herbarium, including five or six parcels that have 
been received from different sources during the last two years, 
I estimate that we have now definite knowledge of at least 
2,000 flowering plants that grow wild in Madagascar; and 
considering how many novelties each new parcel from an 


unexplored district contains, and’ what a large proportion of the. 


named and described species gathered by the French collectors 
we do not possess in England, and how rich the fern flora of 


the island, which has been much better explored than the | 


flowering plants, has proved, I should not be at all surprised 
if the number of flowering plants inhabiting the island should 
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ultimately be raised to 4,000 or 5,000; so that of course all the 
remarks that follow must be considered as founded on a botany 
that is perhaps not more than half-known. But looking at the 
catalogue of Madagascar plants, as it stands according to present 
knowledge, as a whole, the first point that strikes the mind is how 
thoroughly the general plan of the flora follows the same lines as 
that of other tropical regions of the Old World. This may be 
illustrated in various ways, as follows :—In the first place by 
taking the natural orders one by one, and noting how nearly 
they run parallel in Madagascar and the adjacent tropical areas. 


The following table shows the number of the genera and 
species of each natural order of Thalamiflore known in Mauri- 
tius, Madagascar, continental tropical Africa, and India apart 
from the Himalayas. Out of fifty-five known orders of Thala- 
mifloree, only eight are not here represented ; out of these forty- 
seven, thirty-seven are already discovered in Madagascar. Of 
the ten orders not yet known in. Madagascar, none are known 
in Mauritius proper, but two are represented by single species 
in the Seychelles. Two of them are confined to tropical Asia, 
and one to tropical Africa; but the other seven are common 
to both continents. 
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LARGE COSMOPOLITAN GENERA IN MADAGASCAR.—One of 
the most striking and suggestive characters of the flora of the 
intertropical zone of the world, taken as a whole, is the large 
extent to which it is everywhere made up of species representing 
large genera which do not show any special preference for one of 
the three great continents, or to the Old or New World, as com- 
pared with each other. The area embraced by the intertropical 
zone is about twenty millions of square miles out of fifty millions * 
for the whole world, and there are many genera that contain 300, 

400, or 500 species that are largely represented both in America, 
Asia, and Africa. Some of these are herbaceous glumiferous 
Monocotyledons, as, for instance, Cyferus with 400 species, and 
Panicum with 500. The large genera of ferns all fall into this — 
category,—Polypodium, Acrostichum, Asplentum, and Pterts. 

' Some of them are Dicotyledons, with separated sexes and small 

inconspicuous flower-wrappers, such as /zcus with 400 species, 

Piper with 500, Phyllanthus with 400-500, Croton 450. But many 

of these large cosmopolitan genera are Dicotyledons of shrubby 
or arborescent habit, with insect-fertilised hermaphrodite flowers, 

a distinct calyx and corolla, and showy scented petals. Lovan- 

thus with 300 species, although exclusively parasitic, falls into 
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this geographical category ; so do Psychotria with 500 species, 
Indigofera with 300-400, Vernonza with 400, Solanum with 500, 
Eugenia with 500. And a point that must be prominently taken 
into account in estimating the general relations of the flora of 
Madagascar is that these large cosmopolitan genera are nearly 
all represented in the island, This holds good of all those that 
have been already mentioned ; and others of the same class that 
may be named in addition, of which two species or more are 
already detected in the island, are /somea, Vitis, Gouanta, 
F{ibiscus, Gomphia, Ochna, Desmodium, Crotalaria, Acalypha, 
Cleome, Capparis, Cassia, Dalbergia, Eragrostis, Commelyna, 
Duioscorea, Dalechampia, Andropogon, Scleria, Kyllingia, Mimosa, 
Fusstea, Homalium, and many others. 


WIDELY-SPREAD SPECIES.—The marked tendency to unifor- 
mity in general character which is shown by the flora of the 
whole tropical zone is further illustrated by the fact that a 
considerable number of species are spread universally through > 
the Old World, and that a considerable number extend their 
range in addition to tropical America. Out of 1,058 flowering 
plants and vascular Cryptogamia which are indigenous in 
Mauritius and the Seychelles, 370, or about one-third of the 
whole, occur also both in tropical Asia and continental Africa ; 
and of these 225 species, or about one in five of the whole flora, 
extend their range to tropical America. Of the 225 cosmopo- 
litan Mauritian species, 159 are flowering plants, and 66 are 
ferns and fern allies. For Madagascar I have been able already 
to make out a list of 100 cosmopolitan flowering plants, and I 
have no doubt a closer search through the London herbaria 
would raise the number to150. The orders which are most large- 
ly represented are Graminee and Cyferacee in Monocoty-ledons, 
and in Dicotyledons, Comfoszte, Leguminose, and Malvacee. 

GRAMINEZ.—Cozx Lacryma, Dactyloctenium egyptiacum, Hleusine 
indica, Cynodon Dactylon, Panicum Crus-galli, fluitans, prostratum, 


Sanguinale, and Colonum, Chloris barbata, Oplismenus Burmannt, Ste- 
notaphrum complanatum, Andropogon contortus. ; 


CYPERACEX.—Cyperus compressus, rotundus, difformis, articulatus, 
Mariscus umbellatus, Abilgaardia monostachya, Fimbristylis’ diphylla, 
Scirpus mucronatus, futrena umbellata, Lipocarpha argentea, Cladium 
Mariscus. 


Composit&.—LZlephantopus scaber, Ageratum conyzoides, Adeno- 
Stemma viscosum, Mikania scandens, Gnaphalium luteo-album, Eclipta 
erecta, Bidens pilosa and bipinnata, Chrysanthellum procumbens, Sonchus 
asper and oleraceus. 


LEGUMINOS2.—Cyvrotalaria verrucosa and striata, Tephrosia pur- 
purea, Zornia adiphylla, Desmodium trifiorum, Abrus precatorius, 
Clitorta Ternatea, Teramnus labialis, Mucuna pruriens, Dioclea reflexa, 
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Canavalia enstformis, Sophora tomentosa, Cesalpinia Bonducella, Cassia 
occidentalis. 


MALVACEH.— Svda rhombifolia, spinosa, carpinifolia, Urena lobata, 
fiibiscus tiliaceus. 

The majority of these cosmopolitan plants are coarse-growing 
annuals or herbaceous perennials, with abundant flowers and 
copious easily-dispersed seeds. They are mostly such as grow 
readily in waste andopen places. A few of them are shrubby 
plants of sea-shores, as, for instance, Surzana maritima, Hibiscus 
tiliaceus, and Sophora tomentosa. Of the flowering plants, Pzper . 
subumbellatum is the only conspicuous instance of a plant of 
shady woods; but many of the cosmopolitan ferns, such as 
Trichomanes vradicans, Hymenophyllum polyanthos, Adiantum 
lunulatum, and Davallia Spelunce are of this category. In 
addition to these it would not be difficult to make out a list of 
100 more Madagascar flowering plants that are spread widely 
through the tropical zone of the Old World. Amongst these 
latter, aquatic plants are represented bysuch species as Vymphea 
Lotus and stellata, Limnanthemum indicum, and Utricularia 
stellaris ; trees and shrubs of the muddy swamps of the sea- 
shore by the mangroves and their associates, such as Rhzzophora 
mucronata, Bruguiera gymnorhiza, Sonneratia alba, Lumnttzera 
racemosa, Thespesia populnea, and Avicennia officinalis ; and 
shrubs not specially maritime by such plants as Schmzdelia 
racemosa, Colubrina astatica, Ormocarpum sennotdes, Desmodium 
lastocarpum and umbellatum, Premna serratifolia, and Securinega 
obovata. As a whole, comparing Madagascar with our own 
colonial possessions in that region, no doubt the number of 
widely spread tropical types willbe found to be quite as large, 
but of course the proportion which they will bear to the whole 
flora will be much smaller, because the flora of Madagascar is 
so much more extensive. 


THE ENDEMIC ELEMENT IN THE FLORA.—I will next attempt 
to give as good an idea as I can in a short space of the character 
of the endemic element in the Madagascar flora. Bentham and 
Hooker, in Genera Plantarum, admit 166 natural orders of 
Dicotyledons. Reckoning the orders of Monocotyledons on the 
same scale, the number will be about 4o. Of these 206 natural 
orders, 125 are already known in Madagascar. Only one of 
them, Chlenacee, is regarded, so far as published material goes, 
as peculiar to the island, and out of its five genera we have, in 
the Kew herbarium, specimens of two gathered by Forbes in 
Mozambique. Chlenacee are shrubs or small trees with alternate, 
rigid, entire leaves, resembling those of the Myrtles or JZelasto- 
maceé. In the structure of the flower they come nearer the 
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Malvacee and Tiliacee. The ovary is three-celled, and the 
sepals are also only three in number, by which they can readily 
be recognised from all their neighbours. The stamens are 
usually indefinite. Three out of the five genera have a large 
persistent cup-like epicalyx, which in one genus is fleshy. 
Rhodolena is a magnificent plant with a lax corymb of flowers, 
like those of a Pleroma, two or three inches in diameter, with 
orbicular, much imbricated, red petals. Sarcolena grandiflora 
has a turbinate fleshy epicalyx, with white flowers a couple of 
inches in diameter when expanded. In Schzzolena there are 
two flowers to an involucre, and it grows out in the fruiting 
stage, and is laciniated at the edge like that of cotton, In the 
three other genera the flowers are smaller and aggregated at the 
end of the branches in dense corymbose panicles. The total 
number of species known in Madagascar is eight or ten. 

In the island altogether the number of genera now known is 
about 700. Of these about 80, of which the following is an 
approximate catalogue arranged under the natural orders, are 
supposed to be endemic, so far as present knowledge extends. » 

MENISPERMACE&.—Rhapionema, Spirospermum, Bursata. 

STERCULIACEZ.— Chezrolena. 

TILIACEZ.—Ropalocarpus. 

CELASTRACEA.—Ptelidium, Polycardia. 

SAPINDACEA.—Macphersonia. 

ANACARDIACEX.—icronychia, Baronia. 

LEGUMINOSA.—Chadsta, Baukea, Colvitlea. 

CRASSULACEX.—Kitchingia. 

HAMAMELIDA.— Dicoryphe. 

RHIZOPHOREEH.—Macarisia. 

MELASTOMACE2.—Dichetanthera, Veprecella, Rousseauxta,Gravesta. 

SAMYDACEZ.—Calantica, Nisa, Asteropeta, Myriantheta. 

PASSIFLOREZ.—Dezdamia, Physena. 

RUBIACER.—Lreonta, Carphalia, Tamatavia, Chapeliera, Nema- 
lostylis, Letochilus, Saldania, Hymenocnemtzs. 

COMPOSITA.— Centauropsis, Rochonia, Glycideras, Henricia, Syncho- 
dendron, Syncephalum, Sphacophyllum, Micractis, Epallage. 

LOBELIACEZ.—Dvialypetalum. 3 

MYRSINACEH.— Oncostemon. 

SAPOTACER.--Cryptogyne. 

OLEACEX.—LVoronhia. 

APOCYNACEER.—Craspidospermum, Plectaneta, Mascarenhatsia. 


ASCLEPIADACEH.—/fentopetia, Camptocarpus, Harpanema, Pycno- 
neurum, Decanema, Pervillea. 


GENTIANACER.—Zachiadenus. 
CONVOLVULACEZ.— Bonamia. 
SCROPHULARIACEZ.—Aydrotriche, Rhaphispermum. 
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ACANTHACER.—Fferzblema, Brachystephanus, Lastocladus. 
VERBENACEX.—Adelosa. 

LABIATA.-—TZefradenia. 

AMARANTACEX. —Henonia. 

PHYTOLACCACEA.—Barbenia. 
MONIMIACEZ.—“phippiandra. 

LAURACEZ.— Ravensara, Potameta. 
PROTEACEZX.—Dzlobeza. 

EUPHORBIACEX.—Leptonema, Cometia, Tannodia, Spherostylzs. 
URTICACE%.—Pachytrophe, Ampalis. 

PALMACE. —Dyfsvs. 

MUSACEZ.—Ravenala. 

ORCHIDEZ.—Aicornella. 

GRAMINEAZ.— Jlaltebrunnea. 


Several of these are represented by a single species only, and 
none of them by more than five or six. Many of them are little 
known, and of several of them we have no authentically-named 
specimen in the Kew herbarium. No doubt in the next ten 
years this list will need to be materially modified by the addition 
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of fresh discoveries of endemic genera, and by the omission of ~ 


others which, like the two genera of Chlenacee, will be disco- 
vered in the adjacent regions of tropical Africa, the botany of 
which has been explored very imperfectly. The principal point 
of general interest to be noted about them is that they are 
scattered through the whole systematic series, and not concen- 
trated in any particular order or subclass, and that a large 
proportion of them belong to the large natural orders, such as 
Rubiacee, Composite, and Asclepradacee, and are closely allied to 
cosmopolitan tropical genera. A few notes on the general habit 
of some of the more striking types may not be out of place. 


The endemic type that influences most the general physio- 
gnomy of the vegetation is the Traveller's Tree, Ravenala mada- 
gascariensts. It is allied to Helzconza and the Banana, and has 
a tall simple woody trunk, distichous leaves, with solitary 
spreading axillary distichous clusters, containing about ten 
flowers each, large spathes, an oblique perianth limb six or 
eight inches long, cut down nearly to the base into linear 
segments, six very long basifixed anthers, and a capsular fruit, 
with numerous small umbilicate seeds with a blue pulpy arillus. 
Dypsis is a palm allied to Aveca, with pinnate leaves. Colvillea 
(figured Bot. Mag., t. 3525, 3326) isa magnificent lezuminiferous 
plant of the suborder Cesalfinee, with bipinnate leaves, with 
numerous small sensitive leaflets like those of a W/zmosa, and a 
dense raceme a foot long of large red flowers, with convex 
orbicular petals. aukeais.a shrubby climber allied to Pha- 
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seolus, with curved reddish-yellow flowers above an inch long, 
with very acute calyx segments, and a keel longer than the 
wings and standard, arranged in sparse axillary corymbs on 
long pedicels. Chezrolena is a close ally of the nearly extinct 
blackwood and redwood of St. Helena. It is an erect shrub 
with long linear leaves clothed with stellate pubescence, and a 
small red mallow-like flower with lanceolate bracteoles. Bonamza 
is an erect Convolvulaceous shrub, with coriaceous, strongly- 
veined, oblong leaves, and small flowers in a dense panicle at 
the end of the branches. S&zcornella, the endemic genus of 
Orchids, is a small-flowered terrestrial type allied to Habenarza 
and Satyriwm. Tachiadenus is a blue gentian, with a hypocra- 
teriform corglla like that of a large Vzzca, with a tube in one of 
the species four inches in length, and a flat limb a couple of 
inches in diameter. -/ascarenhazsza is allied to Echztes, but is 
not scandent. The flower is rather like that of Zachzadenus, in 
one species of a brilliant crimson, with a long tube twice as 
thick in the upper part as in the lower. The K7ztchingia are 
showy succulent plants allied to Bryophyllum and Cotyledon, 
with corymbs of bright red, middle-sized, tubular flowers. Dez- 
damza is a passion-flower with pinnate leaves, flowers as large 
as those of a buttercup, arranged in lax axillary corymbs, a 
rudimentary corona, and a baccate fruit the size of a greengage 
plum. Dzcoryphe has the habit of Cestrum, with large stipules, 
dense terminal corymbs, flowers like those of a Lythrum or 
Cuphea, with a long calyx tube with five small petals inserted 
at its throat, and hidden stamens. Asv/eropeza, of which the 
ordinal position is doubtful between Samydacee and Linacee, 
is a shrub with crowded entire leaves, copious small flowers in 
dense terminal corymbs, coriaceous persistent petals, ten hy- 
pogynous stamens, and a three-celled syncarpous ovary. 


CLOSE AFFINITY OF THE MADAGASCAR FLORA WITH THOSE 
OF MAURITIUS AND THE OTHER SMALL NEIGHBOURING 
ISLANDS.—Between the flora of Madagascar and those of 
Mauritius, the Seychelles, Bourbon, and the Comoro group of 
islands, there is a close alliance. This may be best illustrated 
by examining the range of a few genera which are confined to 
the Mascarene group, but not entirely restricted to Madagascar 
alone. For instance, ofthe Rubiaceous genus Damnazs, a shrubby 
climber allied to Czzchona, there are four or five endemic species 
in Madagascar, one confined to Mauritius, and one to Rodriguez. 
Aphiova, with two or perhaps three species, grows in Madagas- 
car, Mauritius, Bourbon, Rodriguez, and the Seychelles. Its 
neighbour Ludza grows in all the same islands, and, in addition, 
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has lately been detected by Sir John Kirk on the mainland © 
opposite Zanzibar, /wtzdia, a curious anomalous genus of — 
Myrtacee, is found in Madagascar, Mauritius, and Rodriguez. 
Obetta, a large stinging tree nettle, figured by Gaudichaud in © 
the beautiful atlas of plates illustrating the botany of the voyage ~ 
of the ‘Bonité,’ is found in Mauritius, Bourbon, Rodriguez, and 
Madagascar. Weddell makes two species, but the Madagascar ~ 
and Bourbon plants appear to me identical. Aadamea, a genus 
of Scrophulariacee, named by Mr. Bentham after King Radama, 
has one species in Madagascar, and a second in Galega island 
and the Seychelles. Phyllarthron, a very curious erect Bigno- 
niad with articulated leaves, has four species in Madagascar, 
and one in the Comoro group. Its neighbour Co/ea, named after ~ 
Sir Lowry Cole, has six species in Madagascar, one in Mauritius, 
and one in the Seychelles. Stephanodaphne of Baillon, allied 
~ to Dazs and Laszostphon of the Cape, has one species in Mada- 
gascar, and one in the Comoro group. Cyzorchis has four or 
five species in Madagascar, one in Mauritius, one in Bourbon, 
one in the Seychelles, and one that was gathered by the Living- 
stone expedition in the Zambesi country. Of striking species | 
common to Madagascar and the smaller islands, and not found 
elsewhere, we have instances in Clematis maurttiana, Tristemma 
verusanum, Phyllanthus casticum, Antidesma madagascariense, 
Acalypha colorata, Elatostemma fagtfolium, Oberonta brevzfolza, 
Eulophia scripia, and many other Orchids, Swzlax anceps, Cype- 
rus ferrugineus and longifolius. According to Dr. Kuhn’s recent 
enumeration in the botany of Van der Decken’s travels, out of 262 
Madagascar ferns, 115 occur in Mauritius, and 138 in Bourbon. 


CLOSE AFFINITY OF THE MADAGASCAR FLORA WITH THAT ~ 
OF TROPICAL AFRICA.—There is a strong affinity between the 
forest flora of the tropical zone in Madagascar and’ that of the 
main African continent. In Ruwdzacee alone there are ten genera, 
—Pentas, Otomeria, Dirichletia, Tricalysta, Diplocrater, Cremas- 
pora, Alberta, Lecontea, and Anthospermum—otherwise restrict- | 
ed to tropical Africa, which extend their range to Madagascar. 
Of the fine genus Domébeya in Sterculiacee there are about 25 — 
species, half of which are natives of the forests of Madagascar, 
and the others of Kaffraria, Natal, Abyssinia, Bourbon, and 
Mauritius. There is a remarkable genus of Podostemacee called 
Hydrostachys, one species of which is used as a charm in Mada- 
gascar at the bull-fights, the idea being that if a man holda 
piece of the plant in his hand, it will ensure the victory of his 
own animal. Of this genus there are six species in Madagascar, 
one in Natal, one in Mozambique, and one in the Zambesi 
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country. Of the Hypericaceous genus Psorosfpermum, one 
species of which enters largely into the Madagascar. pharmaco- 
poeia as a remedy in scabies and exsema, there are half a dozen 
species in the island, and on the continent four, in the Mozam- 
bique district, Nile-land, and Upper and Lower Guinea. Another 
very curious genus is Xevophyta, an endogen allied to Narczssus, 
with shrubby stems and star-like blue flowers, with a. glutinous 
inferior ovary. Of this there are four species in Madagascar, 
ten or a dozen in Angola, Abyssinia, Natal, and central Africa, 
and about half a dozen in the mountain provinces of central 
Brazil. We have further instances of characteristically tropical 
African genera which extend to Madagascar in 7Zhylactum, 
Acridocarpus, Cadia, Myrothamnus, Trochomeria, Raphidocystes, 
Ophiocaulon, Landolphia, Anthocleista, Kigelia, LBrillantacsza, 
Mimulopsis, Pycnocoma, UVapaca, and many others ; and of well- 
marked species common to Madagascar and tropical Africa in 
Flaronga madagascariensis, which occurs also in Mauritius, 
Mozambique, Angola, and Senegambia, Desmodium mauritianum 
and paleaceum, Evriosema cajganoides and parviflorum, the Copal 
Tree (Trachylobtum Hornemannianum), <Albizzia fastigiata, 
Rubus apetalus and pinnatus, Serpicula repens, Nese@a erecta and 
linearis, and Dracena reflexa. 


SLIGHT SPECIAL AFFINITY OF THE FLORA OF MADAGASCAR 
WITH THAT OF TROPICAL ASIA AND THE MALAY ISLES.— 
There are a few curious cases of special affinity between the 
floras of Madagascar and the Seychelles with those of tropical 
Asia and the Malay archipelago. There are about 30 known 
species of Vepenthes ; ofthese 28 belong to India and the Malay 
archipelago. There is one endemic species in the Seychelles, 
and one in Madagascar; but the order does not reach Mauritius, 
Bourbon, or the African continent. Of Zambourissa in Mont- 
miaceé, there are about a dozen species divided between Mada- 
gascar and Mauritius, and one in Java. Of the scandent 
Asclepiadeous genus Szephanotis (one species of which, with its 
clusters of tubular, pure white, waxy flowers, is a great ornament 
of our conservatories), there are five species in Madagascar, and 
five in the Malay archipelago and south China. Of S¢rongy- 
lodon in Phaseolee there are four species: one in Polynesia, 
one in the New Hebrides, a third in Ceylon, and a fourth in 
Madagascar. Of the Lagerstromia in Lythracee there are 18 
species in tropical Asia, concentrated in Birma, and one has 
lately been discovered in the hill-country of central Madagascar. 
flernandia peltafa extends from Polynesia to Madagascar and 
the Comoro group, but fails to reach the African continent. 
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Other Asiatic species found in Madagascar, but not in conti- 
nental Africa, are Afzelia scarabeoides, Pongamtia glabra, Afzelia 
byjuga, and Barringtonia speciosa. But when the flora of the 
whole tropical zone is so homogeneous in its general character, 
it does not seem to me either safe or necessary to assume a 
‘comparatively recent land connection of Madagascar with India 
and Malaya to account for a few cases of this kind. 


AFFINITY OF THE FLORA OF THE HILL-COUNTRY OF CENTRAL 
MADAGASCAR WITH THE CAPE AND MOUNTAINS OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA.—There are many curious cases of affinity between the 
flora of the hill-country of central Madagascar and those of the 
Cape and the mountains of central Africa. Many ofthe groups 
and genera characteristic of the Cape flora are represented in 
central Madagascar, as they are in the mountains of Abyssinia, 
Angola, Guinea, and the Zambesi country, by species closely 
allied to, but not absolutely identical with, those of their head- 
quarters. At the Cape there are upwards of 500 heaths. In 
central Madagascar there are about a dozen species,—one 
Evricinella and the rest Phzlzppias. The Selaginee are represented 
by a single endemic species, Selago muralis of Bentham, which > 
grows upon the walls of the royal palace in Antananarivo. The 
Aloes are represented in Madagascar by A. Sahundra and A. 
leptocaulon ; the Cape lrzdacee by species of Arzstea, Gesssorhiza, 
and Gladiolus ; the Proteacee by Faurea and Dilobeza ; the special 
Cape ferns by Mohria caffrorum, Chetlanthes hirta, Pellea 
calomelanos, and P. hastata ; the Cape saprophytic Scrophula- 
riacee by Alectra melampyroides and Harveya obtustfolia ; the 
Cape Orchids by species of Dzsa and Satyrzuwm ; and the Cape 
LThymelacee by species of Dazs and Laszostphon. Other cha- 
racteristically Cape genera, represented by one or two en- — 
demic species in central Madagascar, are Phylica, Anthosper- 
mum, Diclis, Chironta, Hallerta, and Streptocarpus. There are 
a few curious cases in which characteristically temperate 
species reach central Madagascar, or a Madagascar species 
reappears at the Cape and amongst the central African 
mountains. Amongst the vascular Cryptogamia of central 
Madagascar are Asplentum Trichomanes, Nephrodium filtx- 
mas, Asprdium aculeatum, Pteris aquilina and P. cretica, Lyco- 
podium complanatum and L. clavatum. Asplentum Mannit 
reappears in the Cameroons and Zambesi-land. The only 
Madagascar violet (V. Zongia, Tulasne,= V. emirnensis, Bojer, 
=V. abyssinica, Steud.) only occurs elsewhere at 7,000 feet 
above sea-level in the Cameroons, at 10,000 feet above sea-level 
at Fernando Po, and amongst the mountains of Abyssinia. The 
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only Madagascar Geranium (G. emzrnense, Bojer,=G. compar, 
R. Br.,=G. semense, latistipulatum and frigidum, Hochst.) has 
a precisely similar range of distribution. The only Madagascar 
Drosera (D. madagascariensis, DC.,=D. ramentacea, Burchell) 
reappears at the Cape, and amongst the mountains of Angola 
and Guinea. Ayaurza saliczfolia is common to the mountains 
of Madagascar, Mauritius, Bourbon, and the Cameroons, and 
has lately been found by Mr. Thomson on the high plateaux 
round lake Nyassa. Caucalis melanantha occurs only in central 
Madagascar, at an elevation of 9,000 feet in Abyssinia, of 7,000o— 
8,000 feet in the Cameroons, and of 7,000 feet in Fernando Po. 
Santcula europea occurs in central Madagascar, the mountains 
of Abyssinia, the Cape, 4,000 to 7,000 feet in the Cameroons, 
4,000 feet in Fernando Po, and is widely spread through Europe 
and other parts of the north temperate zone. Just as in Europe, 
there is a close affinity between the floras of the Pyrenees, Alps, | 
Carpathians and British mountains with those of. Norway, 
Sweden, Lapland, and the arctic regions ; so in Africa there is 
a close affinity between the floras of the mountains and plateaux 
of the central mass of the continent and the wonderfully rich 
flora of the Cape, and in this affinity central Madagascar 
claims a distinct share. 

The following propositions will, I believe, therefore, present 
a fair general summary of the leading characteristics of the 
Madagascar flora :— 

1. The flora of the tropical zone throughout the world is 
remarkably homogeneous in its general character, and to this 
general rule Madagascar furnishes no marked exception. There 
is no well-marked plant type largely developed in the island 
which is not found elsewhere, and none absent that one might 
a priort expect. 

2. About one in nine of the genera are endemic, but they 
are all small genera, mostly belonging to the large natural 
orders, and closely allied to cosmopolitan generic types. 

3. There isa close affinity between the tropical flora of Mada- 
gascar and that of the smaller islands of the Mascarene group. 

4. There is a close affinity between the tropical flora of 
Madagascar and that of the African continent. 

5. There are a few curious cases in which Asiatic types which 
do not occur in Africa are met with in Madagascar, but these bear 
a very small numerical proportion to the great mass of the flora. 

6. There is a distinct affinity between the flora of the hill- 
country of central Madagascar and those of the Cape and the 
mountain ranges of central Africa. 
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A FEW NOTES UPON FOUR SPECIES OF LEMURS.* 


(From Proceedings of zoological Society. By George A. Shaw.) 





1.—THE RING-TAILED LEMUR, (Lemur catta, L.) 


A S far as my experience of seven years goes, these lemurs are found only ¢ 
‘in the south and south-western borders of the Bétsiléo province of © 
Madagascar. This province is about 150 miles in length, by 50 or 60 in 


- width, and is situated on the central table-land about 100 to 250 miles south 


of Antananarivo, the capital of Madagascar. A forest extends along the © 
whole eastern side of this province, fringing the table-land, and covering all — 
the slopes down into the lowland bordering the sea; but nowhere in these ~ 
forests have ther ing-tailed lemurs been found.t Their habitat in the south — 
and south-west is among the rocks, over which they can easily travel, where © 


it is impossible for the people, although bare-footed, to follow. An examin- 
ation of their hands will show that they are pre-eminently adapted for this 
kind of locomotion. The palms are long, smooth, level, and leather-like; 
and enable the animal to find a firm footing on the slippery wet rocks, very 
much on the same principle as that which assists the fly to walk up a pane 
of glass. The thumbs on the hinder hands are very much smaller in propor- 
tion than in the lemurs inhabiting the forests, which depend upon their 
grasping power for their means of progression. These spring from tree to 
tree, and rarely if ever touch the ground, except in search of water. 





Hence the ring-tailed lemurs are an exception to the general habits of © 


the Lemuridz, in that they are not arboreal. There are very few trees near 
their district ; and those which do grow there are very stunted and bushy. 


These lemurs are provided with two long canine teeth or fangs in the 
upper jaw, those of the male being considerably longer than those of the 


female. These they use to take away the outer coating of the fruit of the 


prickly pear, which is fuil of fine’ spines, and constitutes their chief article 


of winter food, and which grows abundantly in the crevices and around the © 


foot of the rocks. Their summer food consists of different kinds of wild figs 
and bananas. Their fangs are doubtless used as weapons of self-defence, 
although when fighting I have noticed that they depend a great deal upon 
their hands, with which they scratch and strike. I have seen the male put a 
dog larger than itself to the rout in this way. 


They are very easily tamed, and in captivity will eat almost any kind of 
fruit, but do not like meat in any form.{ By a little care they can be induced 
to feed upon cooked rice, upon which they thrive. In their natural state 
they do not drink, as is proved not only from the native accounts, but also 
by the fact that for the first month or two after being caught, and while 


living on bananas, they do not drink. It is curious that all the species of | 


lemur living on the west, including the two kinds of white lemur, appear 
to subsist without water; whilst all those on the east invariably drink at 
their meals. 








* Specimens of these were taken alive to England in 1878. + In echer- 


ches sur la Faune de Madagascar H. Schlegel says: ‘‘Cette espéce..... 
habite les foréts de la partie sud-ouest de Madagascar, et elle n’a jamais été 
observée dans les autres parties de Vile.’’ But this is doubtless an error. 


{ They are extremely fond of spiders.—ED. 
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2.—THE BROAD-NOSED LEMUR. (Hafalemur simus, Gray.) 


This one was caught and chained up last January. It came from the 
higher level forests on the eastern side of the Bétsiléo, among the bamboos, 
on which it appears in a great measure to subsist. Its teeth are different 
from those of any other kind of lemur with which I am acquainted. It has 
the few, sharp, outwardly inclined, teeth in the lower jaw in the front common 
to all lemurs, and which they use as scrapers, and not to bite with.. Besides 
these; nearly all its teeth are serrated cutting-teeth, and are arranged, 
not in opposition, but so as mutually to intersect. In this respect it is admir- 
ably accommodated to suit the country in which it lives, as with the greatest 
facility it can bite off the young shoots of the bamboo, and mince up a whole 
handful of grass blades and stalks at once, each bite cutting clean like a 
pair of scissors. Like very many grass-eating animals, it seems to feed 
nearly all day long. For several months I had this one chained on the lawn; 
and it scarcely ceased gathering the grass within its reach, and eating it, 
from morning till evening. It is also unlike other lemurs in its dislike of 
fruit. I have tempted it with very many different kinds of berries and fruits 
growing in the forest, but it would not touch any of them. It is very fond 
of cooked meat, and also of sugar-cane; and it was owing to its desire for 
sugar that it has been coaxed to eat cooked rice, which is now its staple 
food. It is furnished with a remarkably broad pad on each of the hinder 
thumbs, by means of which it is enabled to grasp firmly even the smoothest 
surfaces. Unlike most other lemurs, its head is very round, although the 
female has a somewhat more pointed snout than the specimen now in the 
Society’s Gardens. Its cry is very peculiar, at times resembling the quack of 
a duck, at other times loud and piercing. Its tail is long, but not very 
bushy. 


3.—THE BROWN MOUSE-LEMUR.* 


This small and highly interesting animal was caught in November, 1877, 
since which time it has lived in a small box, and has been allowed a little 
exercise about the room each night. It is nocturnal in its habits; and its 
food consists of fruits and possibly honey; of this there is abundance in the 
forests on the eastern side of Bétsiléo, from the lower parts of which the 
animal was brought. The specimen is full-grown, about seven or eight 
inches in length, has a pointed snout and very prominent eyes, large ears, 
and round rat-like tail, which is not prehensile. It is of a brownish-grey 
colour, approaching to white on the under parts. Its four legs are almost 
equal in length, thus rendering it difficult for this lemur to leap any consi- 
derable distance, as the majority of species can. It runs on all fours, but 
sits up to eat, holding its food in the fore hands. I fancy that in the winter 
months in its natural state it hibernates, because in the beginning of last 
winter (that is in June), after several nights’ good exercise, during which 
time it had the opportunity of eating as much banana as it chose to take, I 
was astonished in the evening, on opening its box, to find it still asleep, and 
quite cold to the touch. At first I thought it was dead; but by holding 
it near to a fire and rubbing it, it gradually awoke, and when thoroughly 
warmed, appeared none the worse in health. This happened two or three 
times, and without any apparent cause, as there was no ill health, nor was 
the weather particularly cold. From this fact, and from the sudden and 
unnatural enlargement of the tail, which unfortunately still continues, I 
presume, had it been in its native forest, it would under the same circum-, 





— 











* This seems to be Chirogaleus milit, Geoffr. 
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stances have slept through the winter. It makes a nest of leaves or dry 
grass by carefully scooping a hollow big enough to contain itself, and then, 
after getting in, covering itself with the loose leaves or grass. The native 
tradition also confirms my opinion with regard to its hibernation. They say 
that it hides in the hollow trees in the winter. 


It appears to be a very uncommon animal even in Madagascar, as this 
is the only specimen I have been able to obtain, although I kept a man in 
the forest for two months seeking for one after I had obtained this one. Of 
course, the fact of their sleeping all day and only feeding at night adds to the 
difficulty of catching them. 


It was easily tamed, and proved very affectionate ; comes when called by 
name, and enjoys being fondled and rubbed. 


4.—THE DWARF LEMUR. (MMicrocebus Smtthit, Gray.) 


This is another species of nocturnal animal, and is the most diminutive 
lemur with which I have become acquainted. They inhabit a belt of 
forest-land stretching from the eastern forest into the heart of Bétsiléo, a 
few miles north of Fianarantsda, where they are tolerably abundant. They 
live on the tops of the highest trees, choosing invariably the smallest 
branches, where they collect a quantity of dried leaves, and make what from 
below looks like a bird’s nest. So close is the resemblance that it requires 
good eyes to distinguish the one from the other. 


Their food consists of fruit and insects and most probably honey. I have © 
frequently seen them catching the flies that have entered their cage for the 
honey ; and I have supplied them with moths and butterflies, which they 
have devoured with avidity. 


They are extremely shy and wild. Although I have had between thirty 
and forty caged at different times, I have never succeeded in taming one. 
They are also very quarrelsome, and fight very fiercely, uttering a most 
piercing penetrating sound, somewhat resembling a very shrill whistle. 


The teeth are very minute, but exceedingly sharp; and when they bite, 
they hold so tenaciously that it requires a good shake and knock to make 
them let go. These lemurs can leap better than No. 3, but still their usual 
mode of progression is on all fours; and when running up any branches 
which they can grasp with their hands they are very nimble indeed, very 
much more so than when on the ground. They are very strong in their hind 
legs and hands. I have often seen them swing themselves down from their 
perch holding by the hind hands, grasp their food in the two fore hands, 
and then gradually draw themselves back again into their former position 
on the perch. In this they are assisted by the tail only as a balance, and not 
as an additional grasping member. And although the tail is of considerable 
assistance when stretching out from one branch to another by being. partly 
twisted round the branch, it is certainly not prehensile in the same sense as 
some monkeys’ tails are. Their eyes are large and brilliant, their ears large, 
and their hands beautifully perfect, with ordinary-sized nails on each finger, 
except the second of the hind hands, which is furnished with the long 
scratching claw. 


They bring forth two, and sometimes three, at a birth; but I have had none 
breed in captivity. 
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CUSTOMS CONNECTED WITH DEATH AND BURIAL 
AMONG THE SIHANAKA.* 





¢¢ C* EE what thou shalt be!” is said to have been the impas- 


sioned exclamation of an Italian friar, who, when seeking 
to impress upon the crowd who had gathered to hear him 
preach the effects as well as the certainty of death, drew forth 
from the folds of his cloak a grinning skull, which he had 
previously concealed from his audience, and held it suddenly in 
‘the face of a lady who sat before him. Thus calling in the aid 
of the sensational, in a manner which none.can admire, and 
which few will venture to imitate, and trusting more to the 
effect of dry bones than to the power of the Spirit of the living 
God, he sought to make the dead speak, and to say to his 
audience, but more particularly to her before whose face the 
revolting object was held, ‘““Mementi mori!’ 


To teach the Sihanaka that it “is appointed unto all men 
once to die,’ they have needed no such sensational conduct on 
the part of their missionary; nor has it been necessary for him 
to take up the refrain of the prophet, and to cry.among them: 
‘All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the 
flower of the field,” in order to impress upon them the first 
lessons of man’s mortality. Experience has taught them that 
fire burns; that water drowns; that a stone thrown into the 
air will, by an invariable law, return again to the ground; 
and from the same teacher they have learnt that man is 
born to die, and that the most lengthened life is eventually 
overtaken, not only by the shadow, but by the reality of 
death. 


But while they thus acknowledge that death must as surely 
overtake them as that night succeeds the longest day, and even 
when disease and weakness point to the fact that “the last 
enemy” is near, the Sihanaka manifest no painful anxiety at 
the thought of entering upon, what is to them, the dark and 
unknown future. They speak of death as a destiny which they 
are impotent to resist, and they wait its approach with the cold 
indifference of fatalism. ‘‘This is a bullock in a crocodile’s 


* A tribe occupying one of the northern provinces of Madagascar. 
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jaws; willing, or unwilling, he must go,” is one of their figu- 
rative expressions relating to death. ‘Shall I die soon?’ said 
one of them to me when, attending him in a serious illness, I 
took his wrist in my hand to feel his pulse. “If so,” he added, 
“it can’t be helped. It is my appointed lot, and none can keep 
me if my time has come.” In the prospect of dying I have 
never witnessed among the Sihanaka any mental distress, nor 
have ever heard them utter any expressions of fear. Alas! 
they have no sense of personal sinfulness, or knowledge of a> 
coming judgment, or belief in future punishment, which might 
produce such emotions. And, on the other hand, as life’s sun 
declines, they have no hope of “eternal glory by Jesus Christ” 
leading them to have the “desire” of St. Paul, or enabling them 
to enter into the spirit of the aged Raratongan, who, as he lay 
upon his dying couch, opened his Bible, and read the words: 
“For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens ;” and then addressing the 
Rev. A. Buzacott, said: “That is what I am now expect- 


ing.” 

To divide their property; to lay injunctions upon their 
children; and to give instructions about their funeral, are the 
things which often occupy the thoughts of a Sihanaka during 
the closing hours of life; the “all’’ which they feel to want not 
being far different from that expressed by one who, although 
born and residing in Christian England, laughed when reminded 
that the great matter for him to attend to was his fitness for a 
better world, and said: ‘All I want is to die easy, so 1 moves 
the things, and puts my matters the right way, as we never 
knows what may be, and they say as it’s hard to die cross-way 
of boards.” 


In most cases where illness of sufficient severity to cause 
anxiety is observed to have overtaken any member of a family, 
recourse is had to native doctors and oracles, the two offices 
being not unfrequently combined in one individual. Messengers 
are despatched to consult and to obtain the assistance of the 
most celebrated of these in the neighbourhood, and the return 
of these messengers is waited for with no little anxiety. Among 
this tribe there are no “disease-making gods,” or ‘celebrated 
disease makers,’”’ such as were found by the early missionaries 
in some of the islands of the south Pacific; but by the medical 
and oracular authorities among the Sihanaka disease is more 
frequently attributed to witchcraft, or to the result of eating 
food presented by some evil-designing acquaintance of the sick, 
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than to any other cause. The house is frequently declared 
unfavourable to recovery, and the patient is ordered to be 
removed, and is not allowed to be visited by any, except a few 
privileged individuals. Two small pieces of wood placed 
transversely are suspended by a cord from the lintel of the door, 
and make a sign readily understood by any who may approach 
to say: ‘‘No admittance here.’ To visit the patient; to 
observe the symptoms; and to diagnose the disease from which 
the sick person is suffering, as would be done by the medical 
profession in any civilized country, is held to be quite super- 
fluous. Occasionally the oracle declares himself unable to 
pronounce an opinion on the case (¢sy folaka ny stkidy) ; but 
in the majority of cases, the prognosis, pronounced as the result 
of the divination employed, is stated to be favourable, the 
declaration to that effect being accompanied by such affirma- 
tions as this: “If he dies, let the crown of my head be his 
grave.” “If he does not get well, I will make my mouth his 
sepulchre.” “If his disease terminates fatally, give me food in 
a vessel from which dogs eat, and do not give it me on a 
plate.” 


To secure this favourable termination to the sickness, the 
relatives of the sick person are told by the oracle to use 
exorcism, and certain things are mentioned to be used in order 
to drive away the threatening evil. These things are various. 
Sometimes they are a bit of a particular kind of wood; a piece 
of rag; a pinch of earth from an ant’s nest; or a small amount 
of money; the idea conveyed being that these represent the 
evil which is to be cast out. In a few exceptional cases a 
bullock is slain, its life being taken as a token that the life of 
the sick person will be preserved. But whatever the things 
mentioned by the oracle to be used in the act of exorcism may 
be, they are collected, and being brought to the house in which 
the sick person lies, they are held by a man near the door, 
while another, who is supposed to possess the necessary ability 
to cast out the evil, stands in the house and pronounces the 
exorcism. At the end of his talismanic speech, the things held 
by the man at the door are thrown away in a southward 
direction, and all in the house, including the sick one, should 
he (or she) be able to perform such an act, shake their loose 
robes, and spit towards the door, thus assisting the departure 
of the evil which menaced. This last act, I may remark, 
bears a striking resemblance to that observed in the Greek 
Church in connection with the ordinance of infant baptism, 
where, as I have read, upon the priest saying: “Blow and spit 
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upon him,’ (meaning the devil) the priest, the sponsors, and f 
nurse, with faces turned to the west, “all set a-blowing and 


spitting.” 


Vows to present offerings of cattle, or other things, if the 
disease should terminate favourably, are often made by the sick 
and their friends, which, if not uttered with the rashness of — 
Jepthah’s, are usually looked upon as obligations from which — 
they cannot go back, and, after recovery, are paid with the 
exactness which the Gileadite observed. “I have opened my 
mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot go back,” is almost a literal — 
translation of the words used by a native with whom I talked 
on this subject. 


Not only by the doctors and oracles, but by almost universal 
consent, sickness and death among the Sihanaka are more 
frequently attributed to the influence of witches and witchcraft 
than to disease or natural causes. On one occasion I was 
requested to attend a man whom I| found suffering from acute 
diarrhcea. Returning home, I provided him with such remedies 
in my possession as I thought most likely to be beneficial to 
him, and requested the person who took the medicine to return 
on the morrow to inform me of the patient’s condition and to 
get more medicine. He returned according to my request, but 
it was to state to me, in very decided language, his opinion of 
the case. ‘Oh!’ he said, with the calm confidence of one who 
felt that he was upon the right track, “he has no disease calling 
for such medicine as you are giving him; no, he has no 
disease whatever, but he has been bewitched, and it is witch 
medicine that he stands in need of.’ The poor fellow was 
shortly afterwards removed by his relatives to a distant village, 
and died in a few days. 


Death taking place, and the “crown of the head’ and the 
“mouth” of the oracle being found practically insufficient as a 
burial place for the corpse, other necessary preparations for 
burial are commenced. ‘The body is washed, the hair done, 
and the corpse laid in the north-east part of the house, with the — 
head to the north, and the feet to the south. Should the mouth 
still be open, it is said that the recently departed relative is 
asking for money; but whether it is thus asked for or not, 
money of greater or less value, according to the social position 
of the deceased, is placed. within the mouth, which is then 
carefully closed. This, a similar custom to one which obtained 
among the Greeks, is not, as was the “obolos’ which they 
dropped into the mouth of the dead man, ‘“‘passage money for 
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the surly ferryman who rows the pale ghosts over Styx’s 
stream,’ but, so far as I can learn, a custom with no particular 
meaning attached to it, observed from a native feeling that it is 
unseemly for one who has needed money to meet his wants on 
earth to be consigned to the grave without at least the means 
of meeting some of the wants which may arise in the spirit-world. 


These preliminary duties having been performed, the chief 
male members of the family, and the heads of the tribe to 
which the deceased belonged, who happen to be in the village 
or near at hand, meet to make further arrangements for the 
funeral; the primary idea connected with all that they devise 
for the burial of a person of any importance being to give 
glory to the departed, and to cause outsiders to know how 
‘great and wealthy an individual he was. The first thing done 
is to kill a bullock called ‘‘Fandavéan-doha,’ the flesh of 
which meets the immediate wants of the relatives and their 
slaves. A party is early appointed to go forth into the district 
around to buy rum in the wretched shanties where it is 
distilled and sold, wherewith to regale the company which, it is 
well known, will gather together, and the members of which 
will appraise the dead according to the quantity of rum to be 
drunk and the number of oxen slain in connection with the 
funeral obsequies. Gallons upon gallons of this rum are 
bought, the small price at which it is sold (twopence per 
quart bottle), enabling a large quantity to be bought for a few 
dollars. Another party is appointed to fetch a canoe from the 
nearest available spot; while others go forth to seek for grave 
clothes, known as ‘‘dandy,’’ or “lamba ména,” as many as 
twenty of which are sometimes bought and used as winding- 
sheets for the corpse. In the meantime the women have 
removed everything from the house (which never consists of 
more than one apartment), have swept it comparatively clean, 
and hung around the walls clean rush mats and cloths. They 
have also made “jikéfaka,” i.e. small light fans with long 
handles, which are constantly waved over the spot occupied by 
the corpse to keep flies from ‘settling on the cloth which is 
laid over it. 


Means are early taken to communicate the evil tidings of 
death having taken place to the friends of the deceased and to 
the members of the tribe around. Messengers are despatched 
in various directions, and two native-made drums are procured, 
and beaten near the house where the corpse lies. These fone 
called “the mother drum,” and the other called “the child drum’’) 
remain on the premises, and are beaten at intervals by day and 
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night during the time the corpse remains unburied. In the case 


of a rich man, or a chief, dying, as an additional means of © 


pt i 


calling distant friends together, a small white calico flag is 
made, and after being fastened toa pole, is fixed on the top of 


the house; the meaning of this when seen flapping in the wind 
is at once understood by those too distant to hear the sound of 
the drums. 


It is not long ere company arrives. If death took place during 
the night, before the next sun has set large numbers of people 
have found their way to the village, professedly to shew their 
respect for the deceased, and to comfort the relatives. Many of 
these carry with them presents of poultry, rice, rum, and money, 
and entering in family parties, or in clans, into the presence of 
the chief mourners, make a speech somewhat to this effect: 
“How are you? We have heard of the calamity which has 
overtaken you, and have come to express our sorrow. Behold 
the trifles which we have brought to weep for the dead, and to 


wipe away the tears of the living. Do not despise our offering © 


because it is so small; our hands could not carry much; and, 
moreover, the occasion was not anticipated.” To this the chief 
mourner answers: ‘‘We are in darkness and sorrow. It is well 
that you have come. With your offering there is no fault to be 
found ; on the contrary, you have our best thanks. Having your 
presence, the clouds around us break, our sorrow departs, and 
our tears are dried. May you live! May you prosper!” After 
these expressions of sympathy and satisfaction are ended, rum 
is poured out and handed round, visitors and visited, mourners 
and comforters alike taking liberal potations of the vile spirit. 
The value of many of the presents made on these occasions is 
frequently returned on the day of burial; in some cases with a 
considerable premium. Of this, however, more hereafter. Many 
of the visitors do not. return home until after the funeral has 
taken place. They find accommodation in the village, and it is 
considered a point of honour with the relatives of the deceased 
to provide them with food. | | 


When the canoe has been brought, the principal arranger of 
affairs calls upon the people to assemble at the western side of 
the house, where in a Sihanaka dwelling two doors are usually 
found, saying: “Help in hanging the canoe! help!’ Rum is 


handed round, and a speech is made expressing the thanks of- 


the relatives of the deceased for the kindness and assistance of 
those gathered ; after which the canoe is lifted into the house, 
the corpse is laid in it, and the canoe is either swung like a 
hammock from the sides or roof of the house, or it is placed upon 
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forked stakes driven into the mud floor, where, in a rapidly 
decomposing condition, the body remains ill the funeral, which 
frequently does not take place till a week or more from the 
day of death. 

_ The canoe baving been hung, the near female relatives and 
the more intimate female friends of the deceased, with their 
followers, all with their hair dishevelled, and with their “‘Zammba*’”’ 
fastened just above the breasts, leaving the shoulders and arms 
bare, crowd into the house, where they remain day and night 
tillthe funeral takes place, muttering doleful funeral dirges, 
called “‘kopay,” or “sdsy,”’ and drinking rum. A temporary shed 
is frequently erected just outside for the men, where they gather 
also to drink rum, to mourn with mimic sorrow, and to give 
utterance to mournful ditties called ‘“‘dehéza ;’ the babel of 
sound which the two parties make being frequently aggravated 
by the beating of the drums, and occasionally also by the discord 
of other harsh musical instruments. 


The funeral of a person of any importance is never observed 
without a large number of bullocks being slain. The wealth 
of the Sihanaka consists principally in cattle, and, as already 
stated, according to the number killed in connection with the 
funeral obsequies is the estimate formed of the importance and 
wealth of the deceased. They are slain at intervals between the 
date of death and burial, and the flesh is taken by any one 
willing to carry it away; but the number of cattle slaughtered 
is sometimes so out of proportion to the company that dogs 
hold high carnival, and hawks and other carrion birds enjoy a 
grand festival. Even these may prove insufficient to consume 
the meat, and the hacked carcases of cattle remain about for 
days, poisoning the atmosphere around, and making fresh 
victims for the grave. 

The day appointed for the funeral having arrived, preparations 
are made for the burial to take place after the sun has passed 
the meridian. It must not take place earlier in the day than 
that; neither may a person be buried either on Thursday or 
Friday. Not on the former day, for that, it is said, would cause 
a speedy recurrence of death in the family ; and not on Friday, 
for in that case the grave would not cease to demand victims 
until it was full. On the morning of the burial day a shouting 
is made through the village. “Bring! Bring! Bring! the 
offering according to the custom of our ancestors!” upon hear- 
ing which the inhabitants leave their houses, and approach the 
chief mourner with small pieces of money, varying from fractions 





* The ‘‘amba’’ is the universal clothing of the Malagasy. 
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of a penny to twopence in value, and also a bottle or two of — 
rum. The money is added to that which was presented by 
friends when they first came to visit the mourners, and the rum 
is collected in vessels reserved for the purpose, to be again given ~ 
out, and consumed before the close of the day, After this, rice 
and meat are cooked in many of the houses, and all take a meal 
before going forth tothe funeral. By the time that the meal 
and the rum drinking connected with it is over, the shadow 
falls to the eastward, and the funeral may accordingly take 
place. The corpse is taken from the house by the larger of the 
two doors on the western side, and immediately afterwards 
that door is closed, not to be opened again for a week. A 
woman* (generally a slave girl), carrying a fire of dry cowdung 
in an earthen vessel on her head, leads the procession; the 
drummers follow, then the corpse and mourners. The reason 
assigned for carrying the fire is that if it did not thus accom- 
pany the deceased at the time of burial, fire would be refused 
in the spirit-world by the companion spirits, and thus the recently 
departed would be cruelly exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather in that region. At the close of the funeral the earthen 
vessel containing the fire is deposited on that part of the grave 
which is immediately over the head of the person buried, and . 
the fuel not being replenished, the fire soon dies out. 


At a convenient spot between the house and the grave a halt 
is called for the purpose of making a speech.t The first few 
sentences of this speech announce that the departed says 
‘Farewell!’ to all assembled, and is frequently worded thus: 
“Farewell! says R I go to the place from which 
there is no return, and to the house which is dark at noon-day. 
Farewell!’ Then followsa statement of the number of oxen 
killed, the quantity of rum collected, the amount of money 
spent, a list of the things consumed in connection with the 
funeral, and a statement of the number of grave-clothes in 
which the corpse is wrapped. Inthe case of a rich man, this 
list may be of considerabe length, and illustrates the wealth of 
some of the Sihanaka, which, having been concealed from all 
but a small inner circle of relatives during lifetime, is now made 
public by the announcement of the lavish expenditure which 
has been made in connection with the funeral. The following 
is a copy ofa statement made at a funeral which took place at 
a village called Mangalaza. 








* The statement made in the ANNUAL for 1877, that this is done by a 
“man following the corpse,’’ is erroneous. 
+ This is sometimes done a/¢er the burial. 
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Thirty winding-sheets (/anzdy\ for the corpse. 
Two hundred and sixty-nine dollars was the price of the 
landy. 
One hundred head of oxen, slain in connection with the 
funeral. 


Twenty-four dollars, paid for two barrels of Mauritius rum. 
Five dollars, spent on native-made rum. 
Six dollars, divided among some of the company. 
_ Two dollars, paid for geese.* 
One dollar, paid for fowls.+ 


_ Estimating the oxen at a low average value of twelve shillings 
per head, the above list shews an expenditure of over £ 120 
in connection with this particular funeral. 


However extravagant the expenditure in connection with a 
funeral, and although the wealth of the departed is a thing 
wished to be known and spread abroad, and paradoxical as it 
is, excuses are made by the relatives, and forgiveness asked 
from the assembly, that what has been done is so inadequate. 
“To not find fault with us,” the speaker says, “‘that we do not 
bury our dead with suitable honours. Wealth is like water on 
a rock. Looked at from a distance it seems plentiful, but 
when one would draw it, there is not sufficient to fill a drinking 
vessel. Therefore, do not find fault. May the little which has 
been done deliver us from evil and calamities!” 


The second part of the speech is a catalogue of the presents 
(more particularly the presents of money, brought by the friends 
of the deceased, and includes a list of what they are to receive 
in return, as well as of the small sums of money which are to 
be given to the drummers and tothe singers (mfanao sasy sy 
behéza). Yhe amount of money given to the friends of the 
deceased is in proportion to the value of the offerings they 
made, always, however, being in excess of it; and as the return 
gift is made within about a week from the presentation, it 
frequently proves a good investment for those who are willing 
to profit by the death of a friend at the expense of that friend’s 
family. The following, which I extract from a list which I 
heard read at a funeral at Ambohidéhilahy, will illustrate the 
custom on this particular point. 


* This sum, among the natives, would procure as many as a dozen geese. 
+ This would buy not less than twenty fowls. 
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: Value of mone 

Name of person making Value of offering. returned. : 
sietagys > By Sol) Sialieek e 

: one lamba, probable | and one ox,probable 
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Sawnlajar'.|o2si/4 tals agente, ee 5 I O 
Andriamahazo } \.4)) ssa 4 8 
Rainijaoelina... «6 adeuie<s seas 6 I O 





The speech announcing these return gifts is responded to by 
one of the company, who says: ‘‘We have heard what you 
have said. We did not come here to sell our tears, or to trade 
with our sorrow, but to weep for the dead, and to bury our 
kinsman. Since, however, you are not content with that alone, 
but give this according to the custom of our ancestors, we find 
no fault. What you have givenis ample to deliver from evil 
and calamity.” 


After this the procession advances at a quick pace to the 
grave, which is usually not far from the village, and in the 
majority of cases is simply a hole dug in the ground. The 
corpse is removed from the canoe, and laid in the grave with 
the head either to the north’or the east. It must not be placed 
with the head either to the south or to the west, as when trial 
by ordeal used to be resorted to in order to discover wizards and 
witches, these were the positions in which persons convicted of 
witch-craft were buried. Planks of wood are arranged over the 
corpse to prevent the earth falling upon it, after which the grave- 
diggers commence to fill in the grave, the mourners meanwhile 
remaining on the spot. When the grave is partially filled in, 
an old man rises to curse the wizard or witch supposed to have 
been the cause of the death of the recently interred individual, 
which he does in the following manner. Taking a wooden shovel 
in his hand, turning the handle downwards, and knocking with 
it upon the ground, he cries: ‘Give ear, O ancestors! Hearken, 
O ancestors! Whoever—be it man or woman, one high in rank 
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or low--bewitched this relative whom we have now buried, 
cause such an one to confess all, and more than all, that he has 
done. Break him on a stone like a calabash or earthen water 
jar.* Yes, kill such an one quickly !’’ To this malediction, uttered 
by aged lips, the assembly respond with united voice: “Kill 
him quickly! Kill him quickly !’”’ After this, the people disperse 
to divide the spoil, and to drink more rum; the number who 
remain sober till the close of the day being conspicuous by 
their fewness. When the assembly is breaking up, the chief 
mourner sometimes goes among the company, touching them 


either on the head, or shoulder, or elbow, with his finger, which 


has been previously smeared with fat. This is done in order to 
prevent their being followed by ghosts, and as a talisman to 


protect from sickness. 


While the company thus breaks up, the family of the 
departed, with the near relatives and their dependents, meet in 
the house from which the corpse was recently removed, again 
to drink rum, and to undergo a purifying and preserving 
baptism called “/a/y ranom-boiahangy.” Leaves of the lemon, 
or lime tree, and the stalks of two kinds of grass, are gathered, 
and placed in a vessel with water. A person, both of whose 
parents are living, is chosen to perform the rite, and this “holy 
water’ is then sprinkled upon the walls of the house, and upon 
all assembled within them, and finally around the house outside. 
This ceremony, whenever and however it originated, bears a 
striking resemblance to one observed in some countries by the 
Church of Rome, which Dr. Guthrie tells he witnessed with no 
small astonishment when at Rome. A priest, attended by a 
boy wearing a surplice, with a brush in one hand and a vessel 
of holy water in the other, entered the room he was occupying, 
and having mumbled through some prayers, to which the boy 
ever and anon said “Amen,” the priest seized the brush out of 
the boy’s hand, dipped it in the holy water, and thereupon 
sprinkled the walls of the room and the persons of those 
assembled with the sacred fluid, thus seeking to put to flight 
whatever goblins, devils, and evil Spirits might be there. The 
ceremony reminds us also of one observed in ancient days, 
when, by Divine authority, the ashes of a burnt heifer were put 
into a vessel with water, and a clean person took hyssop and 
dipped it in the water, ‘and sprinkled it upon the tent, and upon 





* Here the action is sometimes suited to the words, and a water vessel is 
shattered in pieces. 
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all the vessels, and upon the persons that were there, and upon 
him that touched a bone, or one slain, or one dead, or a 
grave.”’* 


The larger door of the house, as before remarked, is closed 


immediately after the corpse is taken out for burial, and remains — 


closed for a week, nobody being allowed ingress or exit by it. 
At the close of a week, amidst further slaying of oxen and 
drinking of rum, the door is re-opened, and the general mourn- 
ing ceases. The drums used during the funeral are at this 
time returned to their owners, accompanied by the present of a 
fowl for each drum, and the instrument is marked in a transverse 
from with chalk, as a charm to keep evil from the owners. 


Among the Sihanaka there are no regular burying places 
for the dead bearing any resemblance to the cemeteries with which 
Europeans are familiar; and in the majority of cases nothing 
but a simple sepulchral mound marks the spot where interment 
has taken place. Ina few solitary instances I have found rude 
human figures carved in wood placed upright at the four 
corners of a tumulus of oblong form ; but such as I have seen 
are in an advanced state of decay, and I have not heard of any 
of recent date. The looking-glass, the snuff-box, the comb, 
knife, spear, and walking-stick, and the necklace which be- 
longed to the deceased (if a woman), and also a bottle of rum, 
are as a rule buried with the corpse. Many will recognize in this 
a very ancient custom observed by other nations. Inthe tombs 
of Assyria, discovered and opened by Mr. Layard, were found 
beads, small ornaments apparently belonging to a necklace, 
vases of green pottery, copper mirrors, and copper spoons, 
bracelets of silver, a pin for the hair, bowls, and small alabaster 
bottles. A similar custom observed at the burial of an Indian 
warrior is thus made the theme of song by the poet Longfellow: 


“‘A dark cloak of the roebuck’s skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds the weapons, made 
For the hard toils of war, were laid ; 
The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds, 
And the broad belt of shells and beads.’’ 

Other articles are frequently placed on or near the grave 
outside, and are allowed to remain there till destroyed by the 
effects of wind, sun, and rain. Previous to being placed by the 
grave, they are, however, more or less mutilated to prevent their 
being stolen by those who otherwise might not hesitate to 
appropriate to themselves the dowry of the dead. No principle 


* Numbers xix. 16-19. 
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seems to regulate the selection of these articles, except that 
frequently they are such as bore a close relation to the person 
of the deceased while living, The things which I have noticed 
are various. Among others I may mention a chair, a palan- 
quin, an umbrella, a hat, and in one exceptional case, a four-post 
wooden bedstead, but without mattress, pillow or bedding. 
This bedstead, however, was not placed at the grave, but at the 
man’s ‘“/dtotra’’ or “giro.” 


These “/é/otra,” or ‘7iro,’’—for the terms seem to be synony- 
mous,—are really the monuments raised to the dead, and forma 
distinguishing feature connected with Sihanaka burials. They 
consist of slender trees, from 3oft. to 5oft. high, of any hard and 
durable kind, with all the branches lopped off, care being taken 
at the time of selecting a ‘7270’ to fell such a tree as is forked 
at the top, and which bears more or less resemblance to the 
horns on the head of an ox. These ‘7270’ are brought from the 
forest, and raised by the side of the principal paths which must 
be taken by persons passing through the district, and may, or 
may not, be near the grave. They bear no inscription or carving, 
but very frequently a tin box and the tin drinking vessel of the 
person to whose memory the ‘7270’ is raised are impaled on 
the top. 


Either at the graves, or around these ‘7270,’ wooden stakes 
are planted, varying from 8ft. to 12ft. or more in height, on 
which, arranged one above the other, are placed the heads of 
the oxen killed in connection with the funeral, the object being 
to call forth expressions of surprise from the passers by that 
the wealth of the deceased was so great, and of admiration that 
the funeral obsequies were observed with the slaughter of so 
large a number of cattle as the heads there placed indicate. 
These ‘“7ivo’’ and stakes are very numerous in the Antsihanaka 
country, and the heads of oxen, slain at funerals and impaled 
on them, almost countless. A ‘72ro’’ is, however, only raised 
in memory of a deceased male Sihanaka; the memorials of the 
women are of a different character Widows do not, it is true, 
stand weeping, as they did in the upper chamber at Joppa, 
shewing the coats and garments which the departed ‘made 
while she was with them ;” but to eulogize-a Sihanaka woman, 
the rush mats and baskets which she made and possessed while 
living are arranged on poles by the wayside to meet the public 
gaze, and to cause thoughts concerning her to rise in the minds 
of passers by similar to those which Solomon has clothed in the 
words: ‘“‘Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excel- 
lest them all.”’ 
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The Sihanaka have no definite belief in a future state after 
death. That they have some dreamy indefinite idea of the 
continued existence of the spirit cannot, however, be denied. 


eel 


The fact that they present petitions to their departed ancestors 


and relatives; that they make occasional offerings of rum and 
‘food to the dead ; and also the idea they connect with the fire 
which accompanies the corpse to the grave on the day of burial, 


point to some belief in the continued existence of the spirit. — 


The oxen killed in connection with the funeral obsequies are 
supposed to accompany the deceased to the spirit-world; and 
as a reason for killing more than one, they say that the deceased 
would have too much trouble in chasing it if only a single ox 
accompanied him to the abode of the spirits. In conversation 
with them, the Sihanaka will tell you distinctly that the grave 
is not, in their opinion, the residence of the departed, but that 
the spirit has gone “amy,” the “azy’’ being an indefinite and 
imaginary place to which no name is attached, and the ideas 
connected with which are most vague and sensual. Some 
among the Sihanaka with whom the writer has conversed 
appear, like a tribe in Africa mentioned by Dr. Livingstone, to 
imagine the souls of their departed relatives to be always near 
the place of sepulture. 


When life is failing, either through old age or disease, the 
aged or sick frequently say that some deceased relative has 
come from the spirit-world to fetch them, upon hearing which 
those present remonstrate, and tell them to refuse to go. An 
aged and infirm Sihanaka spoke as follows to one who visited 
him: “I feel that Iam soon to die. My grandfather, father, 
mother, and other deceased relatives have all been here, and 
they carried me away. They gave me food “amy” [i.e. in the 
indefinite place already mentioned]. Small fish and beef were 
served with rice. The town was very splendid, and I was 
unwilling to return, but I was not, at that time, allowed to 
remain. I was hale and strong after I got there, and of this I 
had abundant evidence. It happened that they were observing 
the rite of circumcision at the time, and I was able to join in 
hunting and running down the cattle. I have never before 
seen such a place as that to which I was carried. It was like a 
new earth, and I[ wish to go there.” The old man had doubtless 
enjoyed, what was to him, a happy dream; but his manner of 
relating it, and the influence it exerted on him, shew, in con- 
nection with other things, that the Sihanaka cannot be said to 
be without some belief in the continued existence of the spirit 
after death, albeit that such belief is dreamy and indefinite. , 
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Like other tribes and other nations they have endeavoured 
to pierce the veil which conceals from us the invisible and the 
future, but with no clearer or more satisfactory results than I 
have briefly indicated. Alas! they have no better staff to lean 
upon than the empty dreams of their own imagination. With 
few exceptions, they know nothing of the ‘‘Father’s house;” of 
an “eternal habitation ;” or of ‘a haven beyond the skies, 
where we shall certainly arrive and anchor in peace.” May 
God speed the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in their 
midst, that so “life and immortality’ may be brought to light 
among them. Apart from that there can be no certain hope 
enjoyed by the Sihanaka, or by others ; nor, without the light 
which the Gospel sheds upon the future, can any advance one 
step beyond that reached by the great heathen philosopher, 
who, when his last hour was come, said to his judges: ‘We 
are about to part. [am going to die, and you to live. Which 
of us goes the best way is known to God alone.”’ 


J. PEARSE. 


THE USE OF THE HYPHEN IN MALAGASY, AND 
DIFFERENT COGNATE QUESTIONS. 


N entering upon the discussion of a question, it is always desirable to 
ascertain, as far as possible, whether it is likely to be looked upon with 
any interest or not. As to the different points. which may be said to touch 
upon the right use of the hyphen, the opinions of those who have written 
anything about it, or referred to it, are very different indeed. On the 
one hand, it has been said that ‘‘As for inconsistencies in the use of the 
hyphen and the apostrophe, the editor of the book does not make any 
apology, as the common rule here as yet seems to be that of varzatio delectat ; 
and it might be rather difficult to be consistent in that matter, as long as 
the rules for the said signs are to begin where reasoning ends.’’ On the 
other hand we find expressions such as the following: ‘‘We can hardly 
conceive how any intelligent scholar, who has any regard for correct writing, 
can advocate such a use of the hyphen.’’ And respecting certain proof 
sheets, in which the use of the hyphen was the main thing talked about, it 
is said that ‘‘they have been issued entirely from an zndependent stand- 
point, no precedent having been followed but that which commends itself 
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to the editor’s judgment.’’ As many of the readers of the ANNUAL will 
remember, there took place some years ago a very animated discussion about 
the hyphen question, and it was evident from what occurred that it was 
looked upon as being of much importance. 






Interesting or not, the question is not an easy one; and, as well in writing 
‘Malagasy as in teaching Malagasy orthography, one feels very much the — 
difficulty of finding rules to follow. I have thought a little about the ques- 
tion, and, as the result at which I have arrived in some respects differs 
from that of others, as appears in publications, I shall, as briefly as possible, 
give my views on it. In treating of the use of the hyphen I must, of course, 
refer to the apostrophe also, as having to do with the combination or non- 
combination of words, etc. A separate part must be given to the zo, ho, 
voa, and Zafa questions. 


t 
, 


In regard to the combination or non-combination of Malagasy wordiil 
there are, according to the present state of orthography, four alternatives, 
viz.: I.—To write two words as one: masoandro. \I1.—To combine them ~ 
by the hyphen: /oto-kevitra. I11.—To combine them by the apostrophe: 
zanak’ ondry. IV.—To keep them quite separate: malemy fanahy. When 
the rules for the first two alternatives, however, are found, the last two need ~ 
no further explanation. 


. os 
“at < 


I.—In a pamphlet issued some years ago, Mr. Richardson says: ‘‘We so | 
frequently have to use two words in Malagasy where one is sufficient in 
English. Look at the words preacher, shepherd, etc.,—we must use two 
words to express the meaning in Malagasy. Could we agree to such a 
practise, I should be prepared to approve of the union of the two words 
without the use of a hyphen, and write mZztorzteny, mpiandriondry.”’ This 
would agree very well with our Norwegian taste, as we very seldom use the 
hyphen. But suppose-we thought that to be too great a change in the now 
existing practise, I think we might lay down the following rule: Zwo words — 
expressing one idea are to be joined tn all cases where any change in 
the meaning of the words has taken: place, or in case they are in use 
as titles, as, for instance: voninahitra, masoandro, vavahady (we have 
generally no hady), ambanzlanitra, ambaniandro, andriambaventy, 
manamboninahitra, vadintany, etc. In the same way we ought to treat 
the many adverbs which consist of more than one word, as the meaning of 
the different words is generally more or less changed, as mzarakaminizay, 

_ mandrakizay, mandrakariva, etc. As for miarakaminizay and the like, 
it may be said that they ought not to be written as one word, since they © 
allow of changes of the different words of which they consist, as xzaraka 
tamin’ izay. But this, I should say, need no more be a reason for writing’ 


them separately than for making us in Latin write gwem guam, or in Greek, 
hos tts, he tis, ho tz, etc. 


II.—The words which should be combined by the hyphen must, as far as I 
see, be divided into different classes, as the reason for combining them is 
Bpparenng not the same in all cases, 
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I think we may say that we have three classes of them, viz. :— 


(2) Words combined on account of unity of meaning. 
(6) Words combined on account of euphonic change. 
(c) Words combined on account of position. 


(z) These are innumerable, and very different. I count in this class all 
words combined on account of unity of thought, whether any change of 
sound ‘and appearance has taken place or not, as this last, in this case, is 
only a secondary phenomenon, the real cause of the combination being the 
unity of meaning. I shall put down some instances of the different kinds of 
combined words belonging to this class. 


ii-TWoO NOUNS, as /ofo-kevitra, loha-hevitra, sakeli-drano, vava- 
vano, tompon-trano, tonon-andro, zanak-omby, zana-tohatra, sakelik- 
andro, haingon-teny, mpiandri-ondry, mpitort-teny, mpamono-olona, 
mpiaro-kena, trano-vato, trano-birtky, vata-hazo, hazo-kestka, trano- 
jfrangonana, andro-famaliana, andro-fitsarana, taom-pamafazana, 
taom-pijinjana. As for this class of words, many are, according to general 
practise, written with an apostrophe, and many separately. I have noticed 
that such words as zazak-omdy are written zanak’ omby, etc. As far as I 
know, the apostrophe is not used to combine two words, but only to indicate 
the elision of a letter; if this be so, words written with an apostrophe only 
between them ought not to be reckoned compounds. But if not, then the 
many expressions exactly similar to them in meaning, as for instance, /aha- 
teny, vava-rano, mpitori-teny, etc., certainly should be written quite 
separately. 


As the oneness of idea in all the above instances is exactly the same, and 
all of them must be reckoned compound words, the only right: way of treating 
them seems to me to be to combine them all by the hyphen. Whether we 
ought then to have the apostrophe to indicate the elision of letters is another 
question ; certainly we shall be only too glad to dispense with it in such 
cases as the above, I think. 


_ lii—A NOUN WITH AN ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVE, as lalam-be, fanaht- 
ratsy (=demonia), vato-masina, antst-be, sotro-be, rent-be, etc. Of course 
a noun and its attribute should not be combined unless there be so close a 
connection between them that they must be considered as compound words. 
This must settle the mode of writing such words as these: ankizzy madintka, 
or ankizi-madinika ; zaza lahy (or vavy),.or zaza-lahy (or vavy), etc. As 
for ankizy madintka, | think the mode of pronouncing these words must 
very often decide the question as to whether they ought to be joined or 
otherwise; we certainly often use the words to denote swad/ children in 
opposition to dzg ones, and in this case we write them separately; but often 
too the #zad:zzka is made one word with the azfzzy. As for Zahy and vavy, 
I do not hesitate to combine them by the hyphen with the words to which 
they are applied. 


iiii—AN ADJECTIVE WITH A ‘‘LIMITING ACCUSATIVE,”’ as ava-voly, 
lava-refy, maro-teny, mati-maso, toka-maso, mati-tanana, saro-bidy, 
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mora-vidy, kelt-finoana, ratsi-fanahy, tsara-fanahy, tapak-elatra, 
mavesatr-entana. According to what I have said before about compound 


nouns, | write all these compound adjectives as compound words, whether 


their form changes or not. 


iv.—THE NEGATIVE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES, as Z¢st-finoana, tst- 
Jahamarinana, tst-marina. About the propriety of this practise I have no 
doubt. A more doubtful practise it may be to use the hyphen when we have 
the ¢sy combined with a relative verb, as: Wy ¢s?-nahatrarako zany, and 


the like. Yet I do think there is so close a connection between the Zsy and 


the verb in such expressions that the hyphen is quite justifiable. 
v.—AN ACTIVE VERB IN CONNECTION WITH SOME WORD CAPABLE OF 


TAKING AN OBJECT, as mamelo-maso, mamono-maso, manao-soa (azy), 


mampangiat-hoditra, manala-lamba, mahaleo-ditra (azy), mameno- 


rano, etc. These are really awkward expressions. The word most nearly 


connected with the verb is, in its way, the object of the verb; and these verbs 
may so far be said to govern two objects. But it will easily be seen that 
there is a difference between all the last-named expressions and those in 


which we have two objects resembling what we know, for instance, in Latin ; 


grammar. We have forms similar to the Latin Facere aliguem aliquid ; 


for example: Jlanao mpanjaka azy (or: azy ho mpanjaka); pass.: Atao 
mpanjaka 7zy. And we have expressions like the Docere aligquem aliquam — 
rem, (pass. : A ligues docetur aliquam rem), for instance: Mampzitondra — 
azy an-dRaketaka zy; either object may be made the subject when the verb _ 


is made passive, thus: Mamfitondrainy an-dRaketaka tzy, and: Rake- 
taka no nampitondrainy azy. The same holds true also with the many 
verbs with the double passive, as: .Vatolotro azy ny zavatra, and: LVotolo- 
rako ny zavatra zzy, both corresponding to the active expression: Vazolotra 
azy ny zavatra aho. Besides these forms we have the expressions of which 
we speak here, and the noun, proposed to be combined with the verb, may 
be said to be an object, and these verbs govern two objects; but they are, 
however, much different from what we generally call objects. That they 
help the verb with which they are combined to represent a compound verb is 
certain; and hence, I think, they ought to be treated as one word. 


*vi.—MANY VERBS CONNECTED WITH SOME WORD TO EXPRESS NEUTER 
VERBS, as mala-sasatra, mitore. Fase mifanolo-bodi-rindrina, manaram- 
po, mamindra-fo, etc. 





vii.—VERBS AND THEIR OBJECT REPRESENTING ADJECTIVES, as mMa- 


nan-karena, manan-aina, manan-tsiny, etc. 


vilii—PASSIVE VERBS AND THEIR AGENT (if this be a common noun 
without the article), as fezazn-aretina, nalain-olona, nataon-tanana, 


laingain-kavana, etc. The noun is, in cases like these, so closely connected — 
with the verb, that it seems necessary to combine them. If the word is a 


proper noun, or has the article, the case is quite different. 


ix.—WORDS CONNECTED BY amana. These I should prefer to write 
with a hyphen both before and after the amana, thus: vadt-aman-janaka, 
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tongotr-aman-tanana, rat-aman-dreny. If we, for instance, say: Zonga 


ny ray aman-drenvko, it is certainly understood that the -#o has reference 
also to the vay, but there is nothing in the words themselves which shows it. 


x.—EXPRESSIONS SUCH AS ela-velona, vita-sasaka, avi-sasaka, etc., 
AND MANY ADVERBIAL PHRASES, such as az-frano, an-danttra, an-dava- 
ka, an-dohako, am-bava-fo, an-ala, an-ahitra, anati-bozaka, anati-rova, 
anati-saha, etc.,-expressing place, and the many expressing time, as zsaz- 
andro, tsan-enim-bolana, etc. All these, and many similar expressions, I 
should write with the hyphen as adverbs. 


I have thought it necessary to put down many specimens, because the only 
way of getting an idea of the whole question is to have the words before one’s 
eyes. I do not, however, pretend to have specified all the cases we may 
find ; but the most frequent ones, I suppose, are to be found in the above 
list. 

(2) Not only the oneness of idea between two words is a reason for 
combining them by the hyphen, but also a change of appearance in them. 
In many cases the words which we regard as compound also change; but 
here I only speak of those words which we must combine because of the 
changes of sound which they undergo. It may be asked perhaps: How is it 
possible to say whether the unity of idea, or the euphonic change, is the 
reason for the combination? / think we may say that, tn all cases where 
we can use both the full and the shortened forms of the words, the reason 
Jor combining them ts not a connection of tdea so as to regard them as 
what we generally call compound words, but only euphony. Such 
instances are the following: sz7anom-potsiny, mipetra: poana, haingan- 
doatra, ririnin-dasa, ttataram-poza, trahin-kiasa, fanompoan-katao, 
etc. In all these expressions the words may be, and are very often, pro- 
nounced separately : mzjanona fotsiny, mipetraka foana, haingana loatra, 
ririnina lasa, tlatarana foza, trahina hiasa, fanompoana hatao. The 
chief interest in distingnishing between expressions like these and those 
under (@) is to obtain a rule for the treatment of expressions in which there 
is a change of the form on the one side, and corresponding expressions in 
which no such change is made on the other. It has been questioned whether, 
if we write savo-bzdy, we should not also write mora-vidy, and not mora 
vidy. To settle the question it must be ascertained whether the reason for 
combining these words is their outward change, or their inner connection in 
meaning. As the latter, no doubt, is the case here, I should write movra- 
vidy as will as savo-dzdy, the form of the words, whether written fully or not, 
being here of not much importance. Quite different is it with sz7anom- 
potsiny. There is no closer connection between these two words than 
between any other verb and its adverb, and I may as well say; mz7anona 
Jotsiny (of course in two words) as mzz7anom-fotsiny, and therefore I write 
too: mandehandeha fotsiny (not mandehandeha-fotstny), although this is 
an expression very much like z7anom-fotsiny, where we have the hyphen. 
The same may be said of all similar expressions with a hyphen, and their 

corresponding ones without it. 
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Here is the place too to speak of the use of the hyphen, etc., before proper 


nouns. In regard to words which precede proper nouns, we have three 
ways of writing them ;—we write: Vy tranony (zanaky) Faona, nataony 
Faona, any (aminy) Faona, tranon’ (zanak’) Andrianaivo, nataon’ An- 
adrianaivo, an’ (amin’) Andrianaivo; tranon-dRabe, zana-adRabe, 


‘nataon-dRabe, an-dRabe, amin-dRabe. According to what I have said — 


respecting zanak-omby (not : zanak'omby), and hataon-olona, etc., (cfr. (a) 
i. and viii.), it may be supposed that I would write zanak-Andrianaivo, 


nataon-Andrianaivo, an-Andrianaivo, etc., but this I do not think 


o> 


necessary, and I have no change to propose with regard to them in the now © 
existing practise. But why write zazak-omdy, and on the. other hand 


zanak’ Andrianaivo ? This seems really inconsistent ; nevertheless I 


think a quite satisfactory reason may be urged for it. When I treat of these. 


expressions here, and not under (a), I thereby show that I consider them 
not so closely connected in meaning as those spoken of before; and that the 
use of the hyphen immediately above has its reason, not in the unity of 


idea making the two words a compound one, but in their change of form. © 


I may express this clearer by stating that I regard proper nouns preceded 
by a noun and a passive verb (to speak of passives only) as nouns in the 


possessive and ablative case, but the second word in such expressions, as — 


nataon-olona (that is to say, if the second be a common noun), I regard as 


the second part of a compound word. I shall explain this a little more with 


regard to expressions where we have a possessive case;—this will be suf- 
ficient. We may certainly say that the phrase: Zanak’ Andrianaivo tty is 


quite a correct translation of the English one: Zhzs zs Andrianaivo’s 


child. Andrianaivo in the Malagasy sentence is, in thought, quite as 


much a possessive as Azdrzanazvo’s in the English one. But how are we to 
translate the sentence: Zanak-omby ity ? The only way is to say: Zhzs zs 
acalf. This, however, is not a single irregular specimen; on the contrary, 
no common noun except when preceded by the definite article can act 
as a possessive. It is quite impossible to get a correct translation of 
such common expressions as: A man’s house, a boy’s book, and the like. 
Tranon-olona and bokin-jaza are very different from them. This pheno- 
menon will, I think, quite justify the proposal made. 


(c) We have words which must be combined by the hyphen, although they 
are neither compound words, nor have changed as to appearance or sound. 
This is owing to their position, We have, for example, expressions like 
this: Azza moa ny hazo-mahitsinay ? Ny sambo-kelinay; Taortana 
kelin’ zany, and the like. As for the first two of these expressions, a noun 
with its adjective followed by a suffix (or by a noun in the possessive case), 
‘there is; I think, much reason for combining them by the hyphen, as 
otherwise there is nothing to show that the suffix belongs to the noun. The 
case is always a difficult one when we have a noun with an adjective which 
is to be put before a suffix or possessive case. In the revised Bible (Peter 
i. 19) we find: Wy ra soa any Kristy. This is certainly far from an agree- 
able expression ; and yet, whichever expression we choose, it has its difficul- 
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ties. We may say: Vy ra soany Kristy, or as proposed here: Wy ra-soany 
Kristy: or: Ny rany Kristy soa (the last, as easily seen, may be misun- 
derstood).* Less reason perhaps is there to combine by the hyphen the 
adjective and its adverb, yet the whole looks strange when separate; 
expressions such as these are not very frequent, and the question is not of 
very much practical interest. There is another question, however, with 
reference to the position of the words, which must be mentioned. Very often 
we must separate words which we, in other cases, combine.. We frequently 
find expressions like these: zananz-lahy, zanako-vavy, etc., and I have 
noticed that they are accepted by the Bible Revision Committee. But this 
form I think’ to be wrong, and it is not difficult to point out sentences where 
words which, in many cases, must be written, and by everybody are written, 
in one word, must be separated. Thus maka-fanahy, pass. alaim-panahy. 
We may say: Walatm-fanahy aho, and we may also say: Walain’ izy roa- 
lahy fanahy aho; and certainly nobody would think of putting a hyphen 
between /ahy and fanahy. Now the instances pointed out above are not 
quite alike, as we cannot separate the Zahy so far from the words to which it 
belongs as for instance fanahy from nalazn’ in the above expression; we 
‘cannot say: /Vy ankizintstka mianaka lahy, yet the difference is only a 
quantitative one ; and when the words are separated by other words coming 
between them, we certainly ought to throw away the sign of combination. 
It is quite another thing with fomdokolahy and tompokovavy as terms for 
addressing people, because in these words the suffix pronoun is so entirely 
incorporated in the word that we always say fomfokolahy, etc., but never 
tomponatlahy, etc. 


According to what has been said before, the use of the apostrophe (III.), 
as also specification of the words which we may write quite separately (IV.) 
(of course only words in regard to which some reason might be urged for 
combining them are here meant), need no special treatment. As for the 
apostrophe, I think it will be acknowledged that its use according to the 
rules here laid down is kept within the limits which are common in different 
languages,—i.e. it acts as a substitute for elided letters or syllables. 


Entering upon the second part of this paper, I can pass over the voa and 
tafa with very few words. -The practise now existing seems to me to be the 
only right way of treating them, viz. to join them with the roots. They are 
certainly more like verbal prefixes than anything else; and as we always 
join the prefixes (as also the inserts and suffixes), I see no reason why we 
should write the voa and Zafa separately. Many of the arguments that 
have been put forth Zvo and coz are, as far as I see, of very little value. Speak- 
ing of the prefixes, and the joining them with verbal roots, I shall mention 
one thing which, in some ways, may be regarded as an exception to the 
tule. Often we have the prefix maha- preceding some term or even phrase 
to express ‘‘that which constitutes or makes a thing to be what it is;’’ and, 








* In Gen. xliv. 31 (the revised Bible) we have: Vy volo-fotsin’ ny mpa- 
nomponao, quite the same construction as proposed here. 
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in this case, it cannot be joined to the words with which it is combined. I 


have been surprised to notice a form like #ahafostoly in the revised Bible — 


(1 Kor. ix. 2), especially as it seems to be the constant usage to write 


A fostoly with a capital. Instead of mahagostoly, I should certainly prefer 


maha-A postoly. In many sentences there are more words than one that are 
‘governed by the maha-, and, in such cases, we should certainly not be 


likely to join them together, and these again with m#aha-. Instances of this 


kind are: /zany no maha-Zanak’ Andriamanitra Azy, etc. 


It is not possible to get'the zo and ho question settled so readily as the 
voa and fafa one. It might perhaps be better for me to leave it altogether, 
for I am here coming into opposition with what is now constant usage,—a 
usage which is accepted and constantly followed by writers for the press 
after much deliberation and controversy. It is true that Mr. Street has 
urged a great many reasons for another practise than that now followed, but 


he has met with a very decided protest. Mr. Street says: ‘‘We argue that 


the meaning of Zo is the same in both these sentences’’ (i.e. Ho vaky ny 
sambo, and ho vakina ny sambo). ‘And if it be not am inseparable verbal 
prefix when placed before the root, it cannot be when used in a like “manner 


before the derivative. And while no one justifies the joining of o to the. 
roots, it is remarkable with what tenacity some of our friends cling to the 


practise of joining it to the derivatives.’’ And further on: ‘If this 
obscurity’’ (resulting from the joining of the o) ‘‘were limited to a few 


words, it might be borne with for the sake of an approach towards uniformity 


in the method of writing; but when the matter becomes such a grievance as 
to seriously affect the ease with which the natives catch the sense of all the 
printed matter which is put before them, so that much of their enjoyment in 


reading is necessarily lost, the case assumes a more serious aspect.’’ I shall. 


not enter into the different arguments put forward by Mr. Street; nor dol 
hold the same opinions as he in regard to the weight of these arguments; 
but I must confess that I am quite of his opinion respecting the use of the 
ho. ‘‘Confess’’ I say, because this is an important matter, as the position 
which Mr. Richardson has taken with regard to it is a very strong one; and 
a writer in the ANNUAL for 1876, speaking of Mr. Richardson’s pamphlet, 
states that this portion of it ‘‘is in the main unanswerable.’’ As any reader 
of Malagasy books knows, the practise. advocated by Mr. Richardson is the 
one now in vogue. The use of the Zo is the main thing, and of this I shall 
now speak. The final sentence of the portion of Mr. Richardson’s pamphlet 


treating of the a is to this effect: ‘‘We get a rule of universal application; ~ 


i.e., Zo should not be joined to roots.’’ This sentence is rather difficult to 
understand, it seems to me. I think that most readers of this negative 
sentence will understand it to imply the following positive one: ‘‘But to 
derivatives it should be joined.’”’ If they are wrong in so doing, the sentence 


* 


is, at any rate, not perspicuous and clear. Now it certainly cannot be the ~ 


meaning of the author that we should write: hompampianatra, homarina, 
homazoto, etc., and yet all these words are derivatives, and may be 
compared with the different roots which are mentioned in the pamphlet to 


f 
" 
ny 


( 
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show that the #o may be used before different parts of speech. But 
supposing that it was only verda/ roots which were meant in the above rule 
(as the passive verbs are specially spoken of), there would still be very little 
to help us to understand it, for we find that Mr. Richardson, in spite of his 
counting the voa among passive prefixes (pamph. p. 27), and his acknow- 
ledging by this the verbs formed by voa to be passive derivatives (these two 
things must be inseparable), writes: o voavon7y (p. 26). Hence it is not 
only roots to which the Zo should not be joined, but to many derivatives and 
even to some of the passive verbs as well; and we cannot lay down any rule 
for the writing of the Zo arguing from the different use before roots and 
derivatives. What then can have induced the author to make a distinction 
between roots and derivatives in the treatment of this question? This is 
clearly stated. Mr. Richardson argues with great force that the Zo before 
roots is a different word from the Zo which we find before derivatives. The 
different reasons urged by Mr. Richardson to show this may I think be 
summarized under three headings: (1) The o before roots retains its full 
syllabic form, even before vowels ; (2) there are different ways of translating 
it; and*(3) it has no correlative zo. I shall give a few words on each of 
these points. 


(1) When it is said that the Zo would not retain its full syllabic form before 
vowels if it were the same o we find before the passive derivatives, it is 
quite overlooked that we here have not to deal with the Zo itself only, but 
also with the different words with which it happens to be in juxtaposition. 
How is it possible a Zrzorz to tell what causes the dissimilar form of the Zo,— 
the Ho itself, or the word which it precedes? If nothing here can be argued 
either on the one side or the other, the most we can say.is, that it may be 
doubtful whether this phenomenon is not owing to the circumstance that 
we, in some instances, have another Zo than that before the passive verbs. 
But I think there are instances which show that the principal reason does 
not rest in the Zo itself, but in the word with: which it is to be combined. — 
Before passive derivatives beginning with a vowel we generally find %, and 
not 4o, except this vowel be an e; in this case we often find Zo, and may, at 
all events, use it. We say: hekena, and ho ekena; hesorina, and 
ho esorina; hendasina, and ho endasina. Not to speak of henfzma and 
ho entina (Mr. Richardson says that the efzza is more like a derivative 
than a root), Why do we not find ho afenina, ho avahana, etc.? 
Certainly not because of the Zo; the only reason must be the different 
initial vowel. 


(2) The reason which Mr. Richardson has urged for regarding the ho 
before roots as different from the 4o before derivatives, derived from the 
different ways of translating it, is of no importance whatever, as he, 
remarkably enough in the sentences he has chosen as illustrations, has not 
ho before roots only, but also before derivatives (marzna). Even if he had 
shown us sentences where we had the fo before roots only, however, there 
would still have been no force in the argument, as the possibility of 
translating the Zo in different ways has not anything to do with its preceding 
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a root or a derivative, but depends entirely upon the kind of sentence in 


which we find it. To show this is easy enough. We have for instance: 


Tokony ho vonotna tzy, tokony ho bb izy, nekena ho mpanjaka izy, 
nekena ho tsara izy, etc. etc. 


: 


J 
| 


(3) That the one Zo should not have any correlative 2o is perhaps tha 7 
weakest point of all in Mr. Richardson’s argument. Not to speak of the a 


before ekeza, esorzna, etc., which has none (as we do not find o ekena, etc., 
instead of zekena, etc.), the Zo before some other passive derivatives also 
has none either. The 4o before the passives in the prefix voa has never any 
correlative 20. Besides these we have other instances where the 4o before 
derivatives has no correlative zo. As is well known, the adjectives in 


which the prefix ma is in any way changed do not allow of any change 
indicating the past tense; and in the future tense we put fo before 


them, thus: mazzina, mazzina, ho matzina; menatra, menatra, ho 
menatra, etc. To which of the two classes of ko does this belong? It 
has no correlative zo on the one side; and on the other, it precedes a 
derivative. : 


According to what is here said, I think that it is wrong to suppose there 
are two different words Zo. The ho can be widely and largely used, and the 
translation of it is different in the different cases; but this is certainly not 


enough to show us the existence of different words, #o0,—radically and 


originally different words ; and then the question about the mode of writing 
the Zo can not be settled by this distinction. 


A thing which has puzzled me very much indeed in the zo and o question 
is, that it is only the zo and ho before Zass. derivatives in ‘ina’ and ‘ana’ 
beginning with a consonant which is commonly written in one word with the 


word to which it belongs. If we write: zovonozna, hovonoina, because of 


writing zafenina, hafenina, and justify this by stating that ‘‘no one can 


deny that the zo and #o, and the z and #, have the same force’’ (Richard- 


son), why then not write: hakamo, hoavy, hotafavory, hovoaray, because of 
writing hazoto, handeha, haverina, etc.? For certainly the force of the ao 


and the / are quite the same in these cases ;—that is not to be denied. If 


we should, in some instances, write the Ao joined with the word, and in some 
not, we ought to look for a distinct difference of meaning between them 
(as between the two words zo for instance); but to write them separately 
before the majority of words, and then join them in some cases, although 


the signification 7s the same, seems to me to be a very remarkable practise. 


As for myself, I do not hesitate to prefer writing the zo and ho separately 
in all cases. 


By this practise we get rid of those odd and irregular constructions which 
we now find, as, for instance, hovonoina ho faty; ho hitanao sy hofanta- 
vimao, etc.,—constructions that really are likely to mislead the reader, and 
which, to speak in Mr. Street’s eloquent language, ‘“‘do not add to the 
beauty of the printed page.”’ 
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As concluding remarks to the whole chapter, I shall add the following : 
1. I do not hope to have found rules which will cover all cases, and I am 
quite certain that I shall often have. difficulty. as to what form to choose. 
2. I do not regard it as a serious matter not to be quite consistent in these 
points of Malagasy orthography; and especially so since a great many 
inconsistencies are easily pointed out in the different European languages 
also. : 


S. E. JORGENSEN. 


FROM AMBATONDRAZAKA TO FENOARIVO. 


‘TN the first number of the ANNUAL appeared a short account 

by Mr. Aitken of a journey he had undertaken from Am- 
batondrazaka, the chief town of the Antsihanaka province, to 
the east coast of Madagascar. It has recently been my pleasure 
to go over the same ground ; and the fact of the country being so 
very imperfectly known is the apology I offer for the appearance 
of the present brief paper. The great plain of Antsihanaka, 
with lake Alaotra, as well as the people inhabiting this region, 
have often been described ; my remarks shall be chiefly limited, 
therefore, to a few of the leading features of the natural history 
of the province. First of all, however, let me say that, while 
at Ambatondrazaka, I was much grieved at seeing that all the 
mission work carried on until recently so successfully by Mr. 
Pearse among the Sihanaka was left entirely in the hands of 
the natives. There was the neat mission house standing empty ; 
there was the school of more than a hundred children left in the 
hands of a Malagasy teacher; there was the large new school- 
house but half completed ; and there were the many excellent 
Opportunities for work apparent on all sides, but without a 
European missionary to take advantage of them.* 


Leaving Ambatondrazaka, we proceeded northwards, crossing 
the south-eastern corner of the great plain, and passing along 
a raised bank with numerous primitive bridges. This portion 
ot the plain has been converted into rice-fields, and small streams 
intersect itin various directions. As the day advanced, numbers 





* Recently the Rev. J. R. Bennett has been appointed to the oversight 
of this mission, 
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of the Vranza orzentalis (Swains.) flitted acrossthe path,—the most 
gorgeously bedecked butterfly (or rather moth) in the world; and 
besporting themselves among the flowers were the common blue 
butterfly, the large yellow with black spots, and others so fre- 
_ quently seenin Imérina. We saw creeping along the grass a snake 
known as famovo. It was about four feet long, and two inches i in 
thickness. The men were terribly afraid of it, as they are indeed 
of allserpents and snakes. At the edge of the marsh are numbers 
of large rocks of pure white quartz. Further on, the hills seem 
to be composed entirely of basalt. Here and there we saw a 
heap of stones which had been brought, as I was told, one by 
one by passers by. They were full of air-holes, which bore 
witness to their volcanic origin. They were smeared over with 
grease, an act which signifies the belief of the natives in the 
existence of supernatural spirits near the place. I asked my 
men to break off a piece from one of the stones, but none of 
them had the courage to do it. ‘Would you break a piece off 
for sixpence?’ said I. “No, nor for a shilling either,’ they 
replied. How deeply ingrained into the native character are 
these superstitious fears,—more so than even the love of money! 
A ride of about three and a half hours brought us to Ambohi- 
manga, a village of about twenty houses, and standing .on a 
low promontory running a little way into the great marsh. 


Leaving this village in the afternoon, we crossed an arm of 
the great plain, where several large herds of cattle were being 
tended. Here the “/fondimbo, the grass which Mr. Sibree 
speaks of, was very abundant. We first met with it at the 
extreme north end of the Ankay plain. It seems to be abundant 
throughout the greater part of Antsihanaka. On examination 
I found it to be the Axdropogon contortus (Linn.), a grass that is 
by no means confined to Antsihanaka, nor indeed to Madagas- 
car, but is pretty common in the warmer regions of both the 
eastern and western hemispheres. It may exist in other parts 
of Madagascar, but I have never seen it elsewhere. Mr. Sibree 
in his Great African Island says that “it has the appearance 
of a handful of grass tied in a bundle by two or three of the 
long wiry blades.’ It is not, however, “the long wiry blades” 
that give this appearance to the grass, but the long awns that 
intertwine, involving the neighbouring grasses in their clasp. 
In walking among this grass the fruits cling to one’s trousers 
.by hundreds, and gradually make their way through to the 
skin, causing a pricking sensation as of so many pins. It is 
somewhat difficult to extract them after they have perforated the 
trousers, owing to the existence of a barb at their base. Fur- 
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ther on, as we were passing through some long grass, we were a 
little annoyed by a species of mosquito called mokafohy. One of 
those I caught was gorged and distended with blood to such an 
extent that I could hardly believe it to be of the same species 
with those that had been less successful in the pursuit of food. 


Towards evening we drew near Alaotra,* and passed along its 
eastern border for some distance, though of the lake itsélf we 
only got occasional glimpses, owing to the dense masses of tall 
sedges and other plants growing on its margin. At last, after 
a ride of three hours and a half, we arrived at Ambatomanga, a 
village of about a score of houses, and situated on a small hill 
a hundred yards or so from the water’s edge, and commanding 
a view of the greater part of the lake. Alaotra occupies 
about a third of the great Antsihanaka plain, much of the 
remainder being marsh. The very appearance of the plain 
suggests the idea that formerly it was entirely covered with 
water. The cause of the drainage is not far to seek. Suspect- 
ing that it might be so, I enquired if there were falls in the 
river running from the north end of the lake. I was told that 
there were. The wearing away of the river’s bed thus caused 
is, I think, sufficient explanation of the lake’s occupying a 
less area than formerly. Besides 1 was told by the natives 
that they inherited a.tradition to the effect that Alaotra in 
bygone days occupied the greater part of the plain. The 
following rivers (or streams) empty themselves into the 
lake :—On the north is the Ankitsika; on the north-west the 
Sahamaloto; on the west the Samilahy; on the south the 
Antsérananjazavavy ; on the south-east the Vodiala, the Ilakana, 
the Mananamontana, the Ménaloha, and the Andranobe, which 
passes by Ambatondrazaka ; on the east the Isahavinaky, the | 
Andranoména, and the Sdvoka. The only river flowing from the 
lake is the Ambatomafana at the north-east end, where there 
are falls. The name of this river was given to me by some of 
the natives as Maningoro (not ‘Maningory’); but this, I imagine, 
the river with which the Ambatomafana joins. 


The marsh to the south of the lake is occupied chiefly with 
grasses and sedges of immense size, prominent among which 
are the ddrardata (called also wolotira), zozdro, and hérana. The 


* “Alaotra, according to the Rev. L. Dahle, is possibly. the Arabic A ZluZaz, 
the dashing of the waves, the ocean. "— Great African Island, p. 172, 
‘Alaotra, Malay daut. Not used perhaps as ‘sea’ in Melanesia, but universal 
as ‘seawards’ or the ‘beach.’ Isaa preposition az ?’’—Rev. S, Codrington, 
p. 25 of the present ANNUAL. The Sihanaka themselves can give no expla- 
nation of the name. 
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bararata (Phragmites communis, Trin.) is found in marshes 
throughout Madagascar. It is a grass that is very abundant in 
swamps in the warmer regions of both hemispheres. The zoz0ro 
(Cyperus equalis, Vahl, or Papyrus equalts, Bojer) is also a very 
common sedge in Madagascar. It is found also in Mauritius, 
Bourbon, and Natal. The hévana (Cyperus latifolius, Poir) is also 
abundant in Madagascar. It is also found in Mauritius and at 
the Cape. The vdzdrona is another plant found in abundance in 
the great swamp. This is the Zypha angustifolia (Linn.), and is 
a cosmopolitan plant. ‘Ihe young shoots of this are cooked as 
a vegetable.’’* The Cossacks of the Don also employ them in 
the same way, and they ‘“‘are sometimes used in England under 
the name of Cossack asparagus.” The same plant is employed in 
India for making mats and baskets. It is by.no means peculiar 
to Antsihanaka, as it is found on the east coast, in the Betsileo 
province, in Imerina, and in other parts of Madagascar. It is 
known in Mauritius as voundre. 


On the lake itself we found two species of water-lily, the zafamo 
(Vymphea stellata, Willd.) and tatamonkirana ; also a species of 
Limnanthemum with large, orbicular, fleshy leaves ; three species 
of Polygonum ; a twining plant called ¢szhitafoiotra, “the root not: 
seen” (Cassytha filtformis, L.), which twines about other plants in 
all possible directions, clinging to them by numerous disks ; and 
two species of /somea with large red flowers.t In and about the 
marsh the 7aboady (Viverra Schlegelz, Poll.) , aspecies of wild cat 
with a strong musky scent and a long snout, is very common ; as 
also a kind of musk rat called walavofotsy. This latter animal fre- 
quently takes up its abode in the native houses, and the people say 
they know of the intruder immediately, for its strong scent betrays 
it. Itis probably a kind of shrew. Séveral species of serpents 
and snakes are also found here, among which is the rézzvitszka, 
called by the Sihanaka fomovo. I was curious to know whether 
the Sihanaka would add their testimony to the story respecting 
this snake, which says that it is enticed by a kind of ant into its | 
nest, and then fattened, slaughtered, and feasted on. On 
enquiring, the natives assured me that such was the fact. 
Respecting the reality of this phenomenon, I have now had the 
testimony of the Sakalava in the west and north-west of the 
island, the Bétsiléo in the south, the Sihanaka in the north- 
east, and the Hova in the central province ; and I feel convinced 
that the native story is founded on fact. 





* See ANNUAL, No. 6. ‘‘Sihanaka and their country.”’ _ 
; A list of the more common plants, birds, etc., found in Antsihanaka, is 
given at the end of this paper. 
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Alaotra abounds in wild ducks and other aquatic birds. The 
most common of these, perhaps, is the ¢szriry (Dendrocygna 
viduata, Linn.), a species of wild duck. This bird, which is very 
abundant throughout Madagascar, builds its nest on the -hills 
among the grass, and the young are taken to the water as soon 
as hatched. The Jdvzddvy, another water-bird, has similar 
habits. The dra (=ardsy; Sarcidiornis africana, Eyt) lays its 
egos in the crevices of rocks, and takes its young to the water 
soon after they are hatched. There do not seem to be many 
kinds of fish in the lake; there is one, however, the /omy, a fish 
about six or eight inches in length, which forms an important 
article of diet among the Sihanaka. This is smoked, and taken 
as far as the east coast for sale. The fish which Mr. Sibree 
supposed to be “small fish from the sea” (‘To Antsihanaka and 
back” p. 10) were surely these /omy. 


Leaving Ambatomanga, I first sent on my baggage to our 
next stopping-place, and then sought a canoe, wishing to have a 
paddle onthe water. There were five small canoes anchored near 
the village, but they were in such a dilapidated condition, being 
either cracked, or having large holes in them, that I was afraid 
to trust myself in any of them. At last, however, the Sihanaka 
who was with me managed to patch up one of them; and by 
dint of careful handling, succeeded in giving me the pleasure 
ofa row. For a hundred yards or more we passed through 
immense zozovo and hérana, and thick masses of various kinds 
of water-plants. Immense flocks of wild ducks flew over our 
heads, and the strange notes of numerous water-hens were 
heard among the reeds. After reaching the open part of the 
lake where the dense vegetation ends, we returned to the shore, 
not daring to proceed any further in our shaky craft, which 
was beginning already to fill with water. 


There are certain mythical creatures, firmly believed in by the 
Sihanaka, which, according to native superstition, exist in lake 
Alaotra. One of these is a monster having seven heads, and 
known as Fandanimpitoloha. It is said to be a sort of. serpent ; 
and when it lifts itself out of the water, as it does occasionally, 
its head touches the sky! And so powerful is this wonderful 
creature that it can destroy a whole town with one fell swoop! A 
second edition surely of the great sea serpent! I asked the people 
if they had everseen it. ‘‘No,” they said, “but other people have!” 
There are also Andriambavirano (lit: water-princesses). ‘These 
creatures, though residing beneath the water, never get wet, as 
they live in water-tight palaces. They are said to have hair 
reaching down to the waist. Veritable water-nymphs these ! 
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Leaving the lake we directed our steps eastwards, passing — 


over a series of bare hills, the valleys between being covered 
chiefly with évana and séva (Buddleta madagascariensis, Liam.), 


After two hours’ travelling we arrived at Manakambahiny, a — 


‘place of only two houses. Here for the first time I saw the 


seeds of the danatanampotsy (Fatropha Curcas, Linn.) collected 
ana prepared as substitutes for candles. . The outer skin of the 


seeds is peeled off; they are then threaded like so many beads — 


on a piece of stiff grass, and kept for use. One end of this is lit, 


when the seeds burn steadily, giving a light about equal to that — 
of two ordinary candles. There are no ashes eft behind,—the ~ 


whole is consumed. The name of the plant here is wéandngo. 


Z 


It is supposed to be originally a native of America, but has 


now spread throughout the tropics. It is found in all parts of © 


Madagascar, but apparently near human habitations only. 


In the afternoon, after leaving Manakambahiny, we passed : 
through country much the same in character as that we passed — 


through in the morning. An incident occurred on the way which 


well illustrates one of the traits of Malagasy character. We — 


were passing along the foot of a conical hill which presented 


the appearance of an extinct volcano. Knowing by various © 
phenomena that there had been volcanic action somewhere here- — 
abouts in former times, I offered twopence to any of my bearers © 


(a large sum to them) who would ascend the hill to see whether 


there was a crater at the summit or not. I said: “So-and-so, — 


will you go?” “Oh,” he said, “I would, but I’m afraid.” Another 


said in answer to my enquiry: ‘I don’t know the place we are © 
to stay at for the night, else I would.” A. third replied: “I= 


4, 


: 


would like to go, but my feet are sore.” “Now,” I said, “why 


do you not tell me in plain words: we would rather not go.” 


They answered: ‘Yes, indeed, why don’t we?’ This kind of © 
indirectness of reply is a very prominent characteristic of the © 
Malagasy. As Mr. Palgrave says of the Arabs: ‘‘They are most ~ 
unwilling to appear unwilling.” It is rare indeed that one gets ~ 
from a Malagasy his true reason for non-compliance with a ~ 
request; the reason he gives is almost sure to be a plausible ~ 


and false one, and one that shows at the same time that he 


z 
. 
9 
. 


desires to get the credit for: being ae to do the thing he — 


positively ‘objects to do. 


Along the road we occasionally came across those long poles, ~ 


called 72ro, fixed in the ground and forked at the top, which are 
erected in memory of the dead.* One of these was adorned 








: ‘See paper by the Rev. J. Pearse, p. 63. 


a 
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with a piece of calico and a tin trunk. But the curious part of | 
this post was that, though apparently quite dead and dry, there 
was growing out of its side what I at first took to be a parasitic 
or epiphytic plant, but which I afterwards discovered was a 
shoot from the post itself. The shoot sprang from the base of 
the post, ascended it for about a yard, clinging very closely to 
it, then entered a hole in the post which apparently penetrated 
to the centre, and appeared again in several places a little 
higher up presenting the appearance of a good-sized bush, and 
sending down numerous adventitious roots which clasped the 
post all round. It appeared exactly like an epiphytic or parasitic 
shrub, but from its leaves I found that it was the zdénoka (a kind 
of Ficus\. Even my bearers were struck with the strange phe- 


“nomenon. 


- 


As night was drawing on, we reached a place called Antén- 
drorano, situated in a valley where were three or four villages 
of about half a dozen houses each. The journey from Mana- 
kambahiny to Anténdrorano occupied us three hours. Leaving 
here next morning, we reached, after about an hour and 
a half’s ride, the great forest separating the Sihanaka from 
the Bétsimisaraka tribe. Just before entering the forest, which 
was about an hour and a half’s distance. from iperlvovario: 
we had our last glimpse of Alaotra, which we were now 
leaving to the westward. It was the northern end of the lake 
that we saw, the portion of it hidden from our view when at 
Ambatomanga; and lit up, as it now was, with the morning 
sun, it looked extremely placid and beautiful. Here we met a 
couple of men coming from the forest with eight or nine large 


-bamboos full of honey. One of these was offered me for three- 


pence (zangy) ! From one of the hill tops I got a view eastwards 
of a good portion of the forest. What a dense mass of foliage ! 
Trees, trees, nothing but trees! in the midst of which we 

soon found ourselves. It would be difficult to describe > 
this forest so as to give an adequate idea of its character; but, 
for the sake of those readers who are unacquainted with Mala- 
gasy forest scenery, the following brief account of its leading 
features is given. In the first place, the reader must remember 
that, for the most part, the trees are so numerous and close 
together, and the undergrowth of shrubs and herbs so dense 
and interlaced, that divergence from the path is, as a rule, 
utterly impossible. Even where the plants are not so close, the 
prickly avaotra (Smilax Krausstana, Musn.), or the voaroy (Rubus 
apetalus, Poir., and R. Bergii, E & Z ?), does its utmost to keep 
back intruders. The road mus¢be followed. And what is the road? 
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It is a narrow passage cut through the dense mass of trees and 
shrubs and herbs, and with numerous and difficult ascents and 
descents,—for the nature of the forest-clad country is very moun- 
tainous. The stumps of the trees that have been hewn down still 
stand in the way, and the gnarled and intricate roots of others 
are exposed above ground, the soil having been washed away 
from them by the heavy rains. The road, moreover, is frequently 
obstructed by immense trees that have either fallen themselves, 
or been cut down, some of which have to be stridden over, and — 
others crept under. The hollows in the path are filled, except 
in dry seasons of the year, with puddle sometimes knee deep; 
and the valleys to be crossed are frequently bogs, with occasion- 
ally afew poles laid side by side lengthwise on the would-be 
path, which poles are frequently under water, and have to be 
carefully felt for with the feet. Sometimes the road passes for 
a little way between banks six or eight feet high, but’ so close 
together as to prevent all progress except in Indian file. Then 
again it follows the windings of the bed of a stream for a 
while, with broken branches of-trees and awkward logs standing 
out and threatening one’s head. With regard to the trees, they 
are not limited to a few kinds, as is the case in woods and 
forests in England; the species appear to be almost endless. 
As a rule, the trees and shrubs present an attenuated appearance, 
arising from the struggle constantly going on among them to 
get high enough to reach the sunlight. The trunks of some of | 
the larger trees shoot up a long distance before the branches 
and leaves make their appearance. These trunks, however, are 
seldom bare; they are the homes of innumerable orchids (chiefly 
Angrecums), ferns, mosses, lichens, and species of the cucumber, 
pepper, and melastoma families. Then there are the ropelike 
lianas climbing and twisting and interlacing in all imaginable 
directions, but whose leaves and flowers are quite unseen, 
enjoying themselves in the pure air and sunshine far over 
head. But so I might go on; I might mention the palms, 
and pandani, and tree-ferns, and the many other wonderful 
forms of vegetable life in this tropical forest. Many will 
perhaps imagine such a forest as this to be a perfect paradise 
for gorgeous flowers, whereas, strange to say, it is a perfect 
wilderness. A stranger would be both surprized and disap- 
pointed at the almost entire absence of these beauties of nature, 
_and. imagine, even though in the height of summer, that he had 
come at the wrong season of the year. As a rule, the flowers | 
are small and inconspicuously coloured, and those of many 
species are entirely out of view, seeking sun and air at the tops 
-of the trees. 
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We had no sooner entered the forest than we heard the lemurs 
of various species screaming-and howling on all sides; and for 
the’next three days,—all the way through the forest in fact— 
we heard and saw them very frequently. They seemed to be 
more abundant here than in any other part of Madagascar 
that I have visited. There is one form of life which finds 
its habitat in the forest here, of which a few words must be 
said: it is the celebrated Aye-aye. The information here 
given was obtained from the natives. The aye-aye lives in 
the dense parts of the forest, and builds a nest two or three feet 
in diameter of twigs and dried leaves in the thick foliage of the 
upper branches of trees. This is entered by a hole in the side; 
and in it the creature sleeps the whole day, prowling about in 


quest of food at night only. Its cry is “hazhay, hathay ;” 


- 


hence by autonomatopeia its native name is hazhay; and 


_hence also its English name “Aye-aye.” The male and female, 


which by the way have but one young one at atime, accompany 
each other in their nocturnal wanderings. The long claw is 
used in searching for insects beneath the bark of trees, and in 


dragging them out when found. A small white insect called 


andraitra, possibly the larva of some beetle, forms the 
creature’s chief food. When searching for this anzdraztra, the 
aye-aye taps the trees with its fore feet, and then listens for 
any movement below, in order to discover whether there are 
any insects beneath the bark, thus saving itself useless labour. 
The natives have a superstitious dread of the aye-aye, and they 
say that those who capture it will soon die in consequence. A 
few of the bolder spirits among them, however, sometimes go in 
search of it, ‘but those only who know the secret by which they 
can disarm it of its bewitching and fatal power.”’ Occasionally 
it is caught by mistake in the traps set for lemurs; when so 
caught, the owner of the trap smears grease on the animal and 
sets it free again, thereby securing its good-will, and himself 
from harm. It does not flee at the sight of man, thus showing 
that for generations it has had nothing to fear from him. The 
story goes that when a person sleeps in the forest, the aye-aye 
occasionally brings a pillow for him,—if a pillow for the head, 
the person will become rich; if for the feet, he will. become 
bewitched. Owing to the superstitious awe with which the natives 
regard this animal (due possibly to its nocturnal prowlings), it 
is with the greatest difficulty that one can obtain a specimen. 
To most of the people no amount of money would be a sufficient 
inducement to go in pursuit of the creature. Occasionally it 
is taken to Tamatave, where it realizes from ten to fifteen 
dollars. In Carpenter’s Zoology the aye-aye is said to be very 
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rare, even in its native country ; and Mr. Gosse, in one of his 


books, thinks that it is probably nearly extinct. But from — 
what I gathered from the natives, it seems to be pretty 
common; its nocturnal habits, and the superstitious fear of it © 


on the part of the natives, accounting for its apparent rarity. 
Mr. Ellis thinks it probable that there are more than one species ~ 
of aye-aye; but on what data does he base the supposition? 

It is fosszble there are other species of Chezromys, but hardly 
probable. In his paper in No. 6 of the ANNUAL, derived from a 
native account of the “Sihanaka and their country,’ Mr. Sibree 
speaks of the “Haihay,” and says that from the description ~ 
“it would seem to be something like a wild cat, but with a 
bushy tail.” Evidently it did not strike him that the animal © 
of which he was speaking was the celebrated aye-aye. As for 
the habitat of the aye-aye, so far as I am able to judge from 
“personal enquiries and observations in different parts of the — 
island, I should be inclined to think that the dense parts of the 

great forest between the Sihanaka and Bétsimisaraka provi” ; 
forms its chief, if not only, home.* 


In this forest we found five different species of chameleon. 
One of these is named rvamilahéloka. It is a small creature, 
of an earthy colour, apparently always found on the ground. — 
On the top of its head between its eyes are two perpendicular — 
triangular prominences of about a quarter of an inch in length. 
It is doubtless the C. supercilraris. Of this creature the natives 
assert that anyone stepping on it, accidentally-or otherwise, or 
seizing it, becomes ill; but that the illness may be charmed 
away by a native doctor. My men had not the courage to touch 
the harmless little creature. In a wood to the west of Tamatave 
we also saw ramilahéloka. 


Of the lemurs found in this forest the following, are the most 
common: simpona, (Propithecus diadema), § otdro, amboandla, ba- — 
. bakoto (Lichanotus brevicaudatus) , sdamira, hilobe, tantana, ho- 
nandro, vartkandana (Lemur varius ?), var ikésy (Hapalemur 
griseus ?), halokotéhina, and tsidy. Of these the s¢mpona are said 
tobe the most common; then come. the amdbéandla, vartkandana, 
and varzkésy ; the bdbakoto are somewhat scarce. The s/mpona, 
babakdto, vartkandana, vartkosy, and halokotéhina are gregarious, 
going in companies of about half a dozen; the amboanala and 
honandro, on the other hand, are always found in pairs. The 
babakoto is the largest of the lemurs, then comes the sépona, 
then the varzkdndana. The hdlokotéhina (or halokotona ?\ and the 





* For other remarks on the aye-aye see Mr. Shaw’s notes. 
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tstdy are the least of all. Native superstition says that the 
honandro, which is a nocturnal animal, is king of the lemurs, 
and that all the others (amdbéandla, stmpona, etc.) supply it with 
food. The different cries of these various species of lemur 
enable the people to recognize them at once. Of other animals 
found here may be mentioned the “émbokantsédy, whichis probably 
a species of wild cat, as it is said to resemble the 7aboddy. Then 
there is the fandloka (Eupleres Goudott), which is found also 
among the Tanala. The natives tell also of a creature called 
kisdanala. This is not the wild boar as its name might imply. Itis 
said to be striped, and about the size of a dog, and to leap from 
tree to tree. There is also a nocturnal animal called Adtaka or 
tsidika, which is something like a lemur. It dwells in hollow 
trees. Perhaps this is the Chezrogalus muti (Geoffr.) mentioned by 
Mr. Shaw on p.49. The wéntstra, a species of Alzdictzs, and an 
animal something like a very large rat called anfsanzy, are also 
found here; as is also the /osa (Cryptoprocta ferox, Benn.). We 
saw several black millipedes of about a foot in length and half 
an inch in thickness, called kédzkédy ; also a different species 
marked longitudinally with black and red stripes; as also the 
tainkintana, a species of Zephronta common in the forests of 
Madagascar. Of serpents and snakes are found the azkdma, the 
largest of all; the do (or dna), which is also large ;* the Zomdvo 
(or venzvztstka), which is said to be fierce; and the ménardna. 


The birds in the forest are comparatively few, and we did not 
see any that are not found in other parts of the island. The 
following phenomenon, which I have many times witnessed in 
the forests of Madagascar, has often struck me assingular. The 
birds are not often seen except in flocks. A little twittering is 
first heard, one or two birds are seen, and then, ina few minutes, 
one is surrounded by a large number appearing as if by magic. 
The same thing has been noticed by others. But the strange 
thing about it is that “birds of of a feather flock together.” I 
have seen as many as twenty or thirty birds, of six or seven 
different species, all travelling in the same company. Can this 
be for mutual defence ? | 


Honey is obtained in large quantities in this forest, and the 
Wax is taken to the coast for sale. The honey is found and 
secured in the following way :~-The natives, when they see a 
bee on the wing, know by its flight whether it is coming from 
its nest, or returning to it. Ifit fly swiftly, it is coming from 





* T have seen one in Betsileo about seven feet long, and four inches in 
thickness. It is also found in the Sakalava country. 
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its nest; if slowly, it is returning laden with pollen. As the 


bee takes a straight course to its nest, the people notice the © 
direction of its flight, and follow. Other bees are also seen on — 
the wing making evidently for the same spot, by the aid of which © 
the treasure is at last found. A burning rag to stifle the bees © 


is thrust into the entrance to the nest, which is generally in a 
hollow tree, and the honey is secured. The people have a story 
to the effect that when the queen bee guards the entrance to 
the nest, it cannot possibly be discovered. The bee that makes 
the honey is the afzs unzcolor. 


A. few brief notes on some of the plants of this immense forest 
may not be uninteresting. The only English plant I recognized 
was the Sanzcula europea. Of the ferns the most prominent 
were the Glezchenta dichotoma, the most common fern in Mada- 
gascar; four or five species of tree fern (Cyathea) ; and species 
of Polypodium and Asplentum with simple, entire, lanceolate 
fronds 3-4 ft in length, which surrounded many of the trees, often 


in tiers. On one tree I counted as many as seven tiers or rings © 


of these ferns one above another. These tiers of ferns form quite 
a prominent feature in Malagasy forest scenery. Of the palms, 
most of which are unknown to science, may be mentioned the 
tsinkara, the tstnkarambéalavo, the hirthiry, the farzdvana, the 
vonitra, and the axivona. The vénztra is forty or fifty feet high, 
has a smooth straight trunk about six inches in diameter, always 
forking at the top when above a certain height, the two 
branches still maintaining a perpendicular direction. Occasion- 
ally one of these branches again forks. The panicles, which 
are five or six in number at one time, all grow from below 
the leaf sheaths. The fruit is about the size and colour ofa 
coffee berry. By burning the stem the natives obtain from it 
a kind of potash; this is put in a sieve, water is added, 
and the liquid that passes through is used with their food. 
The leaves are frequently used for thatching. Of the stems 
of the dszzkara palm (called: also ¢s¢érvzka in some places) the 
natives frequently make blow-tubes, with which they shoot 
birds. Two species of Dracena, called respectively ¢szka- 
sinkasina and hasindahy, are employed as remedies for 
the dancing mania known as vadmanénjana. An infusion 
is made of the leaves, and drunk by those afflicted. Another 
shrub, known as vwéaséfaka, yields a fruit used in poisoning 
dogs. The fruit is pounded and mixed with the dog’s food. 
Among other plants yielding medicines may be mentioned the 
hazomafana, whose leaves are employed as poultices for sores; 
the édkolako, affording a remedy for itch; axampoza, famafan- 
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tsambo and halimpondahy, used in disorders of the stomach ; 
bokankakazo, employed in the same way as the last, but given 
only to children ; ramangaoka, whose root supplies a medicine 
in cases of gonorrhcea ;* vodiandro, the leaves of which are 
boiled and made into poultices for head-ache; ambdrasdha, a 
species of Zambourissa, from the leaves of which an infusion 
is made and given to those who are ‘“‘possessed by the spirits 
of the vazimba ;” the fruit is also pounded and rubbed on the 
soft part of the head of newly-born children; malambohavana, 
used in the disease of infants known as dambavy ; hazomamy, 
whose leaves supply a remedy for children ill with malarial 
fever ; fandefana, the root of which, being pounded and drunk, 
affords a laxative. Here also grows the vd/o, whose bark affords 
a useful fibre ; the /amdbinana, the leaves of which are used in the 
manufacture of native rum ; the “dzzanfoliho, from the root of 
which is obtained a dye used in dying rofia ; the tavdlohazo, 
«known in some piaces as wvdona), a species of ‘Dulobeia, which 
‘yields a kind of oil used by the native ladies in their toilet; 
and the 42/ahy, whose bark is employed in the manufacture of 
rum. But to enumerate the various uses of the trees and shrubs 
and herbs of this immense forest,;—for almost every plant has 
its uses—would be a wearisome and endless task. 


After leaving Anténdrorano, our next resting-place was An- 
kérana, an open and beautiful glade in the forest, which we 
reached towards nightfall. The journey between Anténdrorano 
and Ankérana occupies about three and a half hours, though it 
took us about nine, as we sauntered along gathering plants, etc. 
The road in the forest, and indeed all the way down to the 
coast, was much more difficult than the main road from An- 
tananarivo to Tamatave, owing to the small amount of traffic 
by this route, though it was better than I had expected to find 
it. We had the good fortune to have no rain whatever, hence 
the road was not so bad as it otherwise would have been. 


It was towards evening when we reached the glade of Ankérana. 
There are here two or three long sheds with open sides that have 
been erected by and for travellers passing through the forest. 
A small stream of clear water flows through the glade, in which 
the men found a number of crabs, a welcome addition to their rice. 
My evening meal was rice and fried water-hen. Quite a pleasant 
Scene was afforded by the camp fires, around which my bearers, 
and some other natives staying here for the night, were sitting 
cooking their rice, and cracking jokes, and laughing at each 








* It is sold in the Zoma market, Antananarivo, under the name of vaz- 
saon7y. 
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other’s expense. In the forest round about we occasionally 
heard the harsh scream of some black parrots, disturbed appa- 
rently in their slumbers; the hoarse laugh of a species of 
lemur; and the loud cry “koko-koko” of .the akéholahinala 
(Lophotibes cristata, Gm.).° Knowing that we should probably 
have intense cold and abundance of dew in the night, I took the 
precaution to have collected a large quantity of firewood, that 
by the aid of a good fire we might have a warm and dry sleep- 
ing place. As I could not conveniently put up my stretcher, I 
folded myself in a waterproof, and lay at a safe distance from 
the fire; but my bed being harder than usual, I lay for several 
hours listening to the various forest noises. 


Next morning we passed through a very dense part of the 
forest, and after about three hours’ travelling, arrived at Ampé- 
lamanambato. This was also a glade in the dense forest, through 
which passed a large stream. It was indeed a charmingly 
beautiful spot. Various kinds of butterflies were besporting — 
themselves among the flowers in the fullest height of enjoyment. 
The ¢stkirévana (fHypsipetes ourovang, Gm.) were chattering 
and chasing each other, for they are birds that love such spots 
as this. J was struck with the immense size of some spiders’ 
webs stretching across the stream. They were at least thirty 
feet from one end to the other. The name of the spider that 
makes these enormous webs is mampitahdady. It is very common 
in Madagascar. 


Our afternoon stage was one of about four hours’ distance, and 
through forest similar to that we passed through in the morning. 
We unfortunately got lost during this journey, owing.to the 
indistinctness of the path. We found ourselves in a large patch 
of cardamoms, our road suddenly coming to an end. It took 
us fully an hour and a halfto regain theright path. About half- 
past five we reached Antsarasambo; where we were to stay the 
night. The village consists of three or four houses, and was 
inhabited by Bétsimisaraka. Here, therefore, are the western 
limits of the Bétsimisaraka province. The houses were raised 
about a couple of feet above the ground. The village is 
in an open space, surrounded by dense forest. The glades 
hereabouts, and the country immediately east of the forest, are 
full of capsicum plants ; raspberries (Rubus rosefolius, Sm.) ; vda- 
téngotra, a species of pepper; wéampd (Solanum auriculatum, 
Ait.) ; dongéza, or cardamom (Amomum Dantellit, Hook. fil.), and 
dingadingana (Psiadea dodonefolia, Stetz.\, a plant that covers 
many of the hill sides east of the great forest as far south as the 
Tanala; and the hardénga {(Haronga Madagascariensis, Choisy). 
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Leaving Antsarasambo next morning we found that, about a 
quarter of an hour’s ride further on, there was another village 
of seven or eight houses. In the forest through which we passed 
during the next stage of our journey there were a great many 
large trees called Adzomainty. The peculiarity of this tree is 
that it has a number of aerial roots such as are found in many 
species of pandanus. In some instances these roots formed a 
cone-shaped base of about ten feet high, and as many broad 
at the base. The main root gradually lost itself in its numerous 
divisions and sub-divisions, like the root of a monocoti- 
ledon. 


A journey of about five and a half hours from Antsarasambo 
brought us to Isalangina, another glade where there was an 
open shed. Two small rivers flow through the greater part of 
this glade, meeting before again passing into. the forest. The 
southern one is called Isalangina, the northern one Manambato, 
‘which latter is the larger of the two. | 


Another journey of two and a half hours brought us to 
the eastern edge of the forest, after leaving which the vegeta- 
tion changes considerably, the-country, however, being still of 
an undulating character, and granite and gneiss forming the 
predominating rocks, though basalt is also to be found. About 
an hour after emerging from the forest we came to Ambavala, 
a village of seven or eight houses. We pushed on, however, as 
far as as Isahatavy, which we did not reach until after dark. 
There were about thirty houses in the village, it being the 
largest we had seen since leaving Ambatondrazaka. Here I 
learned how the Malagasy india-rubber is prepared. The 
climber, named fingitra (Vahea madagascartensts), from which 
it is obtained, is cut into lengths of about eighteen inches. 
These are set up endwise in a trough, into which the juice 
empties itself, and from which it is allowed to run into another 
vessel. A small quantity of sulphuric acid is then added, which 
causes the juice to set. The rubber is sold to traders on the 
coast. Close by Isahatavy runs a river of the same name, 
which, further on, joins the Ivéhimasina. 


Leaving Isahatavy we reached, after four hours’ travelling, 
Isahabé, a village of about a dozen houses. Mr. Aitken, in his 
account, says that he noticed here “the almost entire absence of 
ravimpotsy.’’* I also noticed their absence with surprise. There 


* Known also as ravznala and akindrodla. 
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were a few dwarfed individuals in some of the valleys, but they 
by no means formed a striking feature in the landscape, as they 
do further south. I was also struck with the fewness, and the — 
dwarfed character, of the vof/a palms. 


The next stage brought us to Mananoro, a village comprising 
about thirty houses. The journey occupied us four and a half 
hours. -From here to the sea the hills gradually become lower, 
until at last there is a strip of low-lying land on the coast, 
occupied frequently by swamps and lagoons. 


Our afternoon journey brought us to a dirty, broken down, | 
Bétsimisaraka village of about a dozen houses, called Anosibe. 
Close by is an immense swamp, which in certain seasons must 
be a real hot-bed for fever. In this swamp grow a large 
number of singular-looking trees, with all the foliage at the 
‘summit. Their native name is sdzga (topknot), derived from 
their characteristic appearance. They are found in many parts of 
the east coast a few miles from the sea. Judging from the leaves, 
I took them to be a species of Wezmmannia. In the swamp were 
also numbers of a tall, straight-stemmed, pyramidal pandanus, 
and also some dwarfed ravindla. The journey from Andsibé to 
Fénoarivo occupies about five hours, but unfortunately we got 
off the proper track, and had to travel over hill and dale, and 
through dense thickets, with scarcely a footpath to follow. To 
make things worse, the grass through which we had to walk 
was the sharp-edged stiff ¢¢zzna or ¢sévoka, which cut the men’s 
feet and legs to such an extent that we could scarcely get 
along. Moreover, it began to rain heavily, and we all got 
drenched to the skin. Right glad and thankful were we to 
behold at last in the far distance by the sea-shore the town of 
Fénoarivo. It was Saturday when we reached this large and 
important place. The next day being Sunday, we rested, 
though there being two congregations in the town, I took the 
services both morning and afternoon, and rendered them what 
help I could. Between Antsihanaka and Fénoarivo there is not 
a single Christian congregation. The population is extremely 
scanty, but what people there are in the few villages we passed 
through are as yet utterly ignorant of Christianity, and seem, — 
many of them at least, given up to uncleanness and drunk- 
enness. In the journey above described, everything—the 
mountains, the rivers, and the forest, with its endless objects of - 
interest--was calculated to please and charm; the character 
and condition of the people alone causing sadness. 


SOOO 
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The following is a list, though not arranged systematically, 
of the more common plants, birds, etc., found in Antsihanaka. 
It must not be supposed, however, that they are peculiar to this 
part of the country; most of them are found in other localities 
also. Both native and scientific names are given when known, 
the native names being those known in Imérina (and -.often in 
other places too); those in brackets being the Sihanaka names. _ 


PLANTS. 

memssia occidentalis, Z...... 25). .66. Voanembanalika (Bemaimbo). 
Triumfetta rhomboidea, Yacg. ........ Tsitiamoty (Besofimbavy). 
Psiadia dodoneefolia, Szefz.... ...... Dingadingana. 
Buddleia madagascariensis, Zam. .... Seva. 
Gomphocarpus fruticosus, R. Br. ..... Fanory. 
Mimosa latispinosa, Zam. .... ...+4.. Romemy. 
Physalis.peruviana, Z. ....... ..sesee- Voanantsindrana. 
Gladiolus ignescens, Bozer....,....06- Fodilahimena. 
Tachiadenus longiflorus, Griseb. ...... Tapabatana. 
Boaronia taratana, Baker. .....  .eeees Voretra (Malemilahy). 
MEET DNTOliA) Jedi loses sacs cen wwe 3a Tsindahoro. 
Mentvanthes aspera, Lo)... ee eee ss Vatofosalahy. 
Lycopersicum esculentum, AZzZler. .... Voatabia. 
Beta LUNA AOtLEP ok vs laecensns Raiketa. 
micinus communis, Z. .../..s...05 -eo Lanatanamanga. 
Bopha ROSA Paitin a's cad cies ie ss Tape ADA EEE yy 

RR MNRAS As BP Le a na boat g-o\ ejalars 8s Rofia. 
Sesalpinia sepiaria, Rovd...... sees Tsiafakomby. 
Borchum vulgare, Pers.  .. 0.5. ascees Ampemby. 
Nicandra physaloides, Gerfz. ........ Boreda. 
Bidens leucantha, W7Z/d. ........... Tsipolitra. 
Phytolacca abyssinica, Facg........... Vahivoraka. 
MNENITIYY: 1CLUCTR odin ty s1d's walare ie oni ea\ sos Voahazo. 
MIS TICCUDALA OUT. . oo 0's oc nenee cee Sangasanganandevolahy. 
Cajanus indicus, Spreng. ....... ... Ambarivatry. 
Pentopetia androsemifolia, Dceve...... Tandrokosy (Tandrokampora). 
Buchnera leptostachya, B7fh. .......... Tambolo. 
Chenopodium ambrosioides, Z......... Taimborontsiloza. 
Amaranthus spinosus, Z.......0. .eeeee Anapatsa. 
Meee TCLS ATIStiS. 7.) SM apaiavicw bias oes Anantarika. 
Cyperus latifolius, Z7zowars. ........- Herana. 
maeperus cequalis, VAX). bi inesimecsines- Zozoro. 
mepha angustifolia, 2. 13. sie dusnee, Vondrona. 
Andropogon contortus, Z. ............ Lefondambo. 
Andropogon Scheenanthus, Z.......... Fiahana. 
Panicum jumentorum, Pers. ......+.-. Famoa. 
Phragmites communis, 7727. .....- . Bararata or Volotara. 
Philippia floribunda, Biko. ma «b's .. Anjavidy. 
Andropogon hirtus, YO a2 Vero. 
Andropogon cymbarius, Asin dt catia BES ss Verontsanjy. 
SEATS R 25, FF. os pn 3 A ae «© Taindalitra. 
PARE at ATLL VEC os a ii'stdh aw hid poe «9 Ramiary. 


Haronga madagascariensis, Chozsy.... Harongana. 
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PLANTS. 
Solanum auriculatum, 22275 Niles sss . Voampobe (Tambakolahy). 
Limnanthemum indicum, Grzsed. ...... Voalefokalika. 
Helichryauin sp,jtes - ¢siauliseenee Pehie- aee Rambiazina. 
FE SEDYNOMENEISD: 1... cota aes Whe aesies (Odifonga). 
A SITADECIA SD.’ 25 oleic 0a By Ree RAn Ottis iy yd Hafotra.: 
PICUS SP. sees a cleg eet e eee ues sae enone. 
Fivnsisp: ee USS as eee Voara. 
Crotalaria spinosa, "Hochst. 
Floscopa glomerata, Hassk. 
Canna indica, Z. 
Jussicea suffruticosa, Z. 
Polygonum minus. 
Ramilamina. 
Ambiaty. 
Volomborona. 
Horompotsy. 
Arano. 
Tsontsona (Besofina). 
Ompy. 
Voamaintilany. 
Tsindrodrotra. 
Tsipihipihina. 
BIRDS. 
Aguatic ; found on Alaotra. 
Dendrocygna major, Ferd....-. ...... Tahia. 
Anas’ Mellen Se/ae, ss espace ye cee pe ee Angaka. 
Sarcidiornis africana, Hyf. ............ Arosy (Ara). 
Dendrocygna ‘viduata,\ 2: Sey. g de. fee's Tsiriry. 
ATAGA SUlANE Ore weet sss . Fotsielatra. 
Falculia palliata, Zs. Geoffr. St. Hil. . Voronjaza (Kazazaka). 
Porphyrio smaragnotus, Zemm....... . Talevana. 
Fijlica cristata, T77t.are ey ss ... Vantsiona (Voantsiona). 
Canirallus griseifrons, Cy ae Gray. | vate Otriles 
Podicens Minot, tise k estes kee le eh Vivy. 
Porzana pygmea, Hartlb..... ote ete Mehvhtce (Kitsia). 
Cochlothraustes Delalandei, Zemm. .. Famakisifotra. 
Parra albinucha, J/sPyeo777 ois aes ae Vorontsara. 
ALCEAWED Ui Gi bes ante wicks o/s ge be eee ota . Vano. 
Kiboborano. 
Kitsiabe. 
Miombokomana. 
Kohaka. 
Faralambotra. 
Manarana. 
Bojo. 
Tsirasaina. 
Vorombemainty. 
Atafana. 
Keokeoka. 
Lovilovy. 
Tafala. 


Tafoatra. 
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BIRDS.—A guaiic. 
Tavaza. 
Onjo. 
F Ribentalevana. 
Tambomalotra. 
Zafimbaona. 
Sotrobemolotra. 
Non-aquatic. 
BCA UUICUS, S20... san ees pastes oy Vorompotsy. 
Memtancola sybilla, 2... ..+e..wss . Fitatra. 
Milvus egyptius, Gm. . ... ..0.. .... Papango (Tsimalaho). 
Corvus scapulatus, Davd, .....-...04. Goaika (Goaka). 
Tinnunculus Newtonii, Guvr7 ......... Kitsikitsika. 
Cisticola madagascariensis, Harz/. .... Tsintsina (Adibo). 
ERR AMOTICOLISS GHP) ew em wrare o's Kibobo. 
Coturnix communis, Bonmnzat. .. ....... Papelika. 
Margaroperdix striata, G7. ......000. Tsipoy (Traotrgo). 
Me NOVA SI AF EL IG ce ey we - Sorohitra (Soritra). 
_Centropus tolou, 7d Oe tpl ly See Toloho. 
‘Corythornis cristata, Z. ... ......... Vintsy. 
Spermestes nana, PUcher. vvecec cvees Tsikirity (Tsingirity). 
Foudia madagascariensis, 7 eas Pe eae Fody. 
ET RG bah am Oy 247) Sa a oe a Poretika. 
Calamoherpe Newtonii, Harv7Z. ...... Voronjozoro. 
Pemtocalia trancicd, G72. | .5 05.0.4 610s Sidintsidina. 
Merops superciliosus, Z. Seitth ivan «0; USLRIITIOKS, (Tsikirikirioka). 
Leptosomus discolor, Herm. ....-..+. Vorondreo. 
MUMMNESCRATIVIUOSE 25s) 2s a'a. bce aca dus Keke’ Vorondolo. 
ms WIN DTEtta C5772... «sis wins 4 Takatra. 
MEMS PROCUI, L7O7 7165 oc na 4. cin Sts 0s Kankafotra (Taontaonkafotra). 
Vinango australis, Cvv.......... eseee. Adabo. 
Turtur picturatus, Zemm. .... ... Domohina. 
Caprimulgus madagascariensis, Se. "erie Matoriandro (Tataro). 
MRELONMS. LAWATOSI. co ca we ere e ee Fanihy. 
Nectarinia souimanga, Gm. ... ...... Soy. 
MESES 1 hey 9 hah SD) eae Soran 2 Oe Boloky. 
maerops superciliosus, ZL. ........cecnce Karaoka. 
Hypsipetes ourovang, Gm... .. ... Tsikirovana. 
falco minor, 2A. ...:: nae Se ae Voromahery. 
Buteo brachypterus, Piette as A Fanindry. 
TET ARS PE ere ES iy RR er a Voromahery feaatrioh 
Nisus madagascariensis, PIDs Bi. aks « Firasa. 
Polyboroides radiatus, Scop. ........4. Fihiaka (Pia). 
mmeperutilus, Pucker f P) oo. ve. die aes Taraka. 
Bepevcuus pica, Vale a. gens aw a> o « Fitatrala. 
Mecrurisforicatus, Ly) te tte be ae ~ Railovy. 
Terpsiphone mutata, Waet ns 355, 10 eee Singetra (Soketry ?). 
Hartlaubia madagascariensis, Cimwe tye Vorontainomby. 
Bemarcoerigegc ls. os ft va 2) Laitse. 
Columba Polleni, Schleg. Ais Miata’ i Fonaingo. 
Alectroenas madagascariensis, ees COOYED 
Numida tiarata, Pad. . DS er ee Aganga. 


Ardea garzetta, Z. Cin ceoceceas Vane (Voana). 
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BIRDS.—LVon-aquatic. 


Ardea'alba, LZ.) seuss “ss pee ees © as Vaompotsy. 
Gallinago Bernieri, PCR re eas» . Kitanotano. 
Actitis hypoleucos, LZ. ........-+ sees Fandiafasika. 
Rallus gularis, Cuv. . Pines. .cwr sikOzay 
-Corethrura insularis, Sharpe. Petes a ye Fangalatrovy. 
Coracopsis vaza, SHAW... ceceveeeceee Boaiza. 
Andribemanana. 
Jerika. 
Kataikana. 
Kirikiriaka. 
Vorompasana. 
Lavelatra. 
Katoroka. 
Vorombola (Dimpotra). 
Kitriotrio. 
Vaondandy. 
Vaompasina. 
. Keokeoka. 
' Sana. 


ANIMALS. 


Potamocheerus africanus ............. Lambo. 
Viverra Schlegeliy.. gi. de:s ie eee Pe Jaboady. 
Propithecus diademay tem weieacrs vials aes Simpona. 
Lichanotus brevicaudatus ............ Babakoto. 
Lemur varius? oon as se Gevesu pees eae’ Varikandana. 
Plapalemur prises? . cave tunges sonny. >= Varikosy. 
( Amboanala. 
| Varika. 
Other Cemiuts tities tee ames ay ae eee eT 
1 Bandro.* 
.  Tsidika. 
Eupleres Goudoti ......... ag iN ied Fanaloka. 
RFAMCUICLIB VILL ALAA st ian dines) tpanica ay Vontsira. 
Centetes ecaudatus ......-. pola AN toneay Tandraka. 
MCnInOg alee Cltairi yy i laws ee ween ss Sokina. 
EriGUlngs gps Views aun cracked ot (ore e Sora. 
{ Menarana. 
Dona. 
Mandotra. 
‘ Marolongy. 
Serpents and snakes................ < Renimbitsika (Tomovo). 
Maroandavaka. 
Bibimora. 
Tompondrano.t 
| Alampatana. 








‘ . . ED. 


* The Bandro is found among the rushes of the marsh. + A water-snake. 
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WHERE WE ARE. 


ET it be understood, in the first place, that I write from 
an L.M.S. and F.F.M.A. point of view, and from a 
desire to give some information as to the position of the church 


_ of Christ in this land; and in so doing, I hope I may not be 


- 


accused of in any way slighting the work of other societies who 
are labouring for the same end in Madagascar. This is far from 
being my wish; for of late I have from various causes been led — 
to estimate that work more highly than ever before ; and I have 


_ greatly rejoiced that the four Protestant societies at work here 


have been more united in the brotherhood of Christ than in 
times past. But admitting all this, I prefer it still to be remem- 
bered that this paper is written from the standpoint of the two 
societies mentioned above. I believe that the L.M.S. and 
F.F. M.A. are becoming increasingly united in their common 
work, and I am not in any way perturbed by the name a recent 
writer (one of the Jesuits) has given to the F. F. M. A.—namely, 
‘“‘a satellite’ revolving round its centre planet the L. M.S. 


Of late years there have not been wanting materials from 
which an outsider may learn something of the position of the 
church of Christ in this land, and of the relations of the L. M.S. 
and, consequently, of the F.F.M.A., with regard to it. 
Where we are has in effect lately been told .us by the Catho- 
lics, see “The State Church and L. M.S. Mtsstonartes,” (a letter 
from a Roman Catholic missionary, 1880); by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, see “Church and Dissent in 
Madagascar,” (a letter in the Church Times, 1881); by the L.M.S., 
see “Ten Years’ Review,’ 1880; and by those of the F. F. M.A., 
see “The I. F. M. A. in Madagascar,” 1880; more recently still 
by..a member of the, Li M.S., Reve T2'T.. Matthews;. in a 


‘pamphlet published and extensively circulated, in England, 


entitled “Notes on Mission work in Madagascar,” from which 
much information may be gained respecting the general mission 
work in the island, especially that under the care of the two 
societies mentioned above. | 


I am not going to attempt a review of any of these documents ; 
I have carefully read them all, and while I believe that all 
contain some truth, I also believe that one or two. of:them 
contain an entirely perverted view of the condition of things ; and 
it is impossible to conceive how any one knowing as much of 
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Madagascar as the writers evidently do, could write as they 
have done. But letting that pass, I will, with the permission 
of the editor of this magazine, briefly record my impressions of — 
things at the present time, especially as in some respects they — 
differ from what they were when any of the above documents 
were written. I shall place what I have to say under two 
heads: (1) Educational, (2) Religious.* 


(1) EDUCATIONAL.—On page 312 of the ZL. JZ. S. Zen Years’ 
Review, 1880, I find the following remark: ‘‘The majority of the 
people decline to send their children to school without pressure 
from the government. The Queen and Prime Minister have 
given great assistance in this work during the past few years, 
and it is chiefly by means of their influence that so much 
progress has been made. This influence, however, has been 
exerted locally, and spasmodically, and has not been uniform 
through the country. There has been no system, and no 
educational laws, by which the action of the government could 
be regulated. These spasmodic and irregular efforts, for the — 
first two or three years, did much good, and gave great stimulus 
to education ; but latterly they have landed both the govern- 
ment and ourselves in such difficulties, especially with the 
Jesuit priests, as have obliged us to decline any further assistance 
until a definite system of education be adopted, to be applied to 
all alike. The whole question, with its numerous difficulties, 
has been faithfully represented to the Prime Minister, and for 
several months we have been hoping that something would be 
done in the matter. His Excellency sees the difficulties in which 
the question is involved as well as we do, and is anxious to 
secure the best means of overcoming them. We believe he is 
carefully preparing a scheme, but hitherto nothing has been 
publicly said about it. Our present duty appears to be to wait ~ 
as patiently as possible, trusting that in course of time our 
patience will be rewarded. We cannot, however, let the matter 
finally rest until some satisfactory measure be adopted.” f 


It must be confessed we have had long to wait for a response 
to this. Ever since June, 1876, the position of the schools in 
Imérina has been exceedingly undefined. In a famous kabary 
of that year, the Prime Minister gave the first warning that the 
schools in Imérina were ultimately to be under government 
authority, and not merely to be an appendage of this or that 
-mission. At that time lists were made of all the children in the 





*Let it be understood, however, that my remarks, unless otherwise 
mentioned, refer principally to Imérina, the small province in the centre of 
the island; any exception to this will be plainly stated at the time. 


= 
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various schools of Imerina; these were sent up to the palace, 
and we all waited to see what would come. The large majority 
of the people expected something, and those whose children 
were not down in the lists trembled in their shoes. But this 
did not last long, and I doubt if from that time to the present ~ 
these lists, containing thousands of names, have ever been 
touched,—they are probably stowed away with many other 
valuable documents in some quiet corner of the palace, never 
perhaps to see any other light than that of the fire that will one 
day consume them. And yet who that was in the country then 
but remembers the fuss and bustle accompanying their prepa- 
ration? But we should err in saying that no good came from all 
this. Some short time previously the ten evangelists from the 
_L. M.S. college, and the ten trained teachers from their normal 
school, had been sent out by the Queen, in the name of the 
palace church, to ten principal towns of Imérina. This .natu- 
rally caused a considerable increase in the number of children 
’ at school ; and the fact of their names being written down, and 
sent up to the Queen, as described above, tended to make them 
much more regular in their attendance than formerly. 


The number of nominal scholars in our schools in Imérina at 
that time may be put down at 35,000; the number in regular 
attendance being much less, probably not more than 18,000. A 
large proportion of these learned to read, a smaller proportion 
to write, and cipher in the simple rules, and a much smaller 
number still obtained some acquaintance with the higher 
branches of arithmetic, grammar, and geography ; and yet again 
a very limited number advanced from the country to the high 
schools or college in town, some of them becoming teachers 
and evangelists. 


It was understood that a scholar having once joined a school, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, could not under any circum- 
stances leave it for another. This led to some very unseemly 
disturbances; the Catholics chose to consider the carrying out 
of this law as persecution, and made very much of it. To my mind 
almost every element of persecution was wanting; the case stood 
‘ thus: The parents were allowed to choose to what school they 
would send their children, but learn they must; this was the 
law, however lax the carrying out of it was. Now what had 
been the policy of the Roman Catholic priests up to 1876? In 
the district under the writer’s care, not once only, but many 
times, and in different places, the Catholics gave out that if the 
people would only worship with them, they would not trouble 
them about sending their children to school,—¢/a¢ they need not 
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do ‘unless they wished. At that time they had very few schools 


in Imérina, so that if the children were to be taught at all, it © 


must be in our schools. Then when this new regulation came 
out, they raised the cry of persecution, simply because they 
could not break up schools long established. But if the action 
of the government six years ago did nothing else, it effectually 
put a stop to this cry of the priests: “(Come and worship with 


a 


us, and you may do as you like about your children.” This at ri 


any'rate we never hear now. 


From 1876 to 1881 very few were admitted into our schools. 
The people professed to believe that, pending further action 
of the government, they were not permitted to send their 
children to school. And on the other hand, those who were 
scholars could not leave without permission of the government ; 
“once a scholar, always a scholar.” The effect of this was that 
in 1881 the majority of the scholars were young men and young 
women, very many of them married, and having children of 
their own. Again, a large number of these could not by any 
possibility climb higher up the ladder of learning; they ought 
therefore to have been earning their living, and rendering their 
proper share of work to their Queen and government. In many 
schools this state of things became a positive nuisance, yet one 
it was impossible for the missionary to deal with. At length, 
after years of waiting, came the famous kabary of 1881, 
establishing the eight departments of government ; and now we 
thought the day of delivery had come, especially as at the head 
of the educational department was a man, one of the ablest in 
the island, and universally respected. But no! another long 
year we waited, until the department received the necessary 
authority from its chief to act. Then messengers were despatch- 
ed into all the districts of Imérina, whose business was (1) to 
collect the people together, enter the names of all the children 
who were of an age to attend school, and this was their admis- 
sion; (2) to appoint an agent for each school whose business it 
should be to see to the attendance of the children, and report to 
the department in town; (3) to choose from the scholars of the 
school a number of assistant teachers (shall we call them 


monitors ?) who, as their name implies, were to help the head. 


teacher as well as they could by teaching the younger children. 
In connection with this a fear has arisen in the minds of many, 
that as the people have these assistant teachers appointed by 
the government, they will be less willing even than they have 
been to contribute to the support of the head teacher; this is a 
matter yet to be tested. 
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The people were given to understand that they might choose 
any school they liked for their children, but that once admitted 
they could not remove them without the consent of the author- 
ities. JI am not able to obtain the number of children attached 
to the schools of the different missionary societies in Imérina, 
but I am not without authority for saying that the total number 
written down in the school registers is about 130,000, the ma- 
jority of these being new scholars. These are now considered 
government scholars, though in nearly every case they are 
taught in the churches of the different societies to which they 
have attached themselves. 


Except in a few cases (about a dozen) where the church within 
the palace has sent evangelists and trained teachers, the 
government does nothing whatever towards the support of these 
schools, except the appointment of the monitors, to whom, 
however, they give no salary. Theoretically the connection of 
the missionary with the schools is anomalous, practically there 
is no difficulty whatever. We are permitted to visit these schools, 
and to provide school books; we are fermztted to help towards 
the support of the teacher; we are also permitted to examine the 
schools, but if we do this, we must z7form—they do not say ask 
leave of—the head of the department in town. If we were 
disposed to be captious, we might find cause of complaint in all 
this, but it is not worth while; and unless another king arises 
who knows not Joseph, we are not likely to be annoyed; and 
so for the. present we go on our way, doing the best we can 
under the permission so graciously given us, and thankful that 
we can thus influence for good these thousands of the rising 
generation in Central Madagascar. It still remains to be seen 
how this “school ‘system’ will work; I confess to some fears 
which there is already evidence to justify, that having been set 
a-going it will be left very much to take care of itself, when all. 
will fall into confusion except for what the missionary can do,— 
so little do either the government or people seem to know of 
systematic sustained effort in any one direction. 


(2) RELIGIoUS.—It will be admitted by all that it is a much 
more difficult task to say Where we are from the religious 
point of view than from the educational, when if we are given 
the number of children at school, the number who have slates, 
the number who have passed.in the different standards, we can 
form a tolerably correct idea of the state of education in the 
district. But that which is now to be written of cannot be thus 
tabulated. It is true that we can count heads; we can tell how 
many are in attendance at our places of worship, and how many 
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church members we have; but those who best know Madagas- 
car know that these numbers do not give an accurate estimate 
of the religious life of the people. Still, numbers must not 
altogether be left out of our calculations. 


_ Missionaries just returned from furlough in England tell us— 


that even yet there are some good people who think that there 
is no further need for missionaries to come to this island; but 
surely, after so many from the two societies have during the 
past few years been in England, this number must now be very 
small; and it scarcely need be said that, leaving out Imerina, 
and to some extent the Betsiléo province, the rest of the island, 
with the exception of isolated places here and there, whether in 
the north, south, east, or west, is still toa great extent in heathen 
darkness. In an address by the Rev. W. E. Cousins at a recent 
Léhavélana (monthly prayer meeting) in Antananarivo, he stated 
that, estimating the inhabitants. of Madagascar at 4,000,000, 
he calculated the number of adherents in the whole island 
at 300,000, and the number of church members at 70,000. In 
Imérina again he estimated the number of inhabitants at 
1,000,000, and the number of adherents at 200,000; and to speak 
of the capital, the population was estimated at about 100,000,* 
and the number of people in more or less regular attendance at 
all the various places of worship—Protestant and Catholic—at 
15,000. Inarecent number of Zhe Madagascar Times, it was 
stated that in the province of Imérina, when compared with some 
countries in Europe, ‘‘there is more church-going ; the Sundays 
are more Scotch-like ; there is a feeling of rest, moral order, and 


cleanliness, which pervades the city of Antananarivo on a |. 


Sunday, which every sensible man must admire, though it is 
often carried to extremes which are annoying.” 


No doubt this is true, and yet at the same time it is also true 
that in Antananarivo itself, in Imérina, and to an infinitely great- 
er extent in Madagascar as a whole, there is a large population 
as yet unreached, except in a very limited degree, by ‘‘the pray- 


* Very different opinions exist as to the population of the capital of Mada- 
gascar. In the ANNUAL, Christmas, 1876, the number of residents in the city 
is estimated as 152,000; this is reckoning 19,000 houses with an average of 
eight people in each house. The following would rather tend to show that 
this is too high: A few months ago, the pastor and deacons of one of our city 
churches visited every member of the congregation, that is, all who were 
» known to be attendants, whether church members or not. The number of houses 
they visited was 176, and the number of people who slept in these houses the 
night previous to this visit was 978, thus giving an average of rather more 
than five and a half for each house; this on the same calculation would give 
a population of a little over 105,000. | 
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ing.” I once heard a missionary remark, and again and again 
have I thought of its truth: ““When you think of the progress of 
Christianity in Madagascar, and all that it has won, you are 
astonished at what has been accomplished, and at the change 
that has taken place; at other times, and on the other hand, you 
are as profoundly impressed with the immensity of the work still 
to be done, and how little the people—even many of the best 
of them—seem to know of vital Christianity.” 

Passing again to another part of the question, let us say 
Where we are from a free church point of view. I have now 
for many months been attentively watching this question, have 
conversed with many, both missionaries and natives, on this 
subject, and on the whole, though well aware this view is not 
_ shared by all, am of opinion that free church views are mak- 
ing progress, and that each year renders more difficult the estab- 
lishment of a state church in the island. That there is a great 
_ deal of indirect government influence brought to bear upon the 
churches cannot be denied ; so long as the Malagasy government 
and people are what they are, this must be so. But it is equally 
true that the people are getting so accustomed to free discussions 
in their Congregational Union meetings in town, and in their 
three-monthly and four-monthly church gatherings in the 
country, that it would with many go very much against the 
grain to be obliged to submit to authority in church matters, be 
that authority whose it might. I write this after having care- 
fully considered all that may be said to the contrary, and much 
truly may be said. Over and over again have the missionaries 
been asked to secure the attendance of some great man from 
town at church meetings in the country, the object being to put 
pressure upon the people to attend the Sunday services; but 
this is now, we believe, much less frequently done than formerly. 
Very often have we found that the real control of the churches 
in the country districts rests upon the dictum of two or three 
big men, without whom the people dare not act; this is still 
very much the case in some places, though we believe that this 
evil also is not as prominent as it was.* A word also in 

* Only a few weeks ago the writer of this paper was one Sunday morning at 
a church five hours west of the capital. When the service was over, he was 
surprised the people did not disperse, so he asked the teacher if there was any 
business to detain them. He was answered by another question: ‘‘Where are 
the azzily (policemen) ?’’ This question, of course, was not directed to the 
writer, who, however, took upon himself to answer it by saying that the azzzly 
had nothing to do with it, and dispersed the people.. At a recent assembly of 
representatives from different churches very near the capital, a resolution 


was passed to the effect that the azzi/y should not be allowed to do any 
government business on Sunday, at any rate in the churches. 
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reference to the ‘ten men” so, often spoken of in recent publica- 
tions on this subject. We mean the ten evangelists sent out by 
the Queen in the name of the palace church. The original ten 
have been recalled, now more than three years ago, and placed 
in important government posts; some of those who replaced 
them have also been recalled, and others have taken their 
places. It is stated by some that these men act as though 
they were agents of the Queen, and control church matters 
at their will. Is this so? It may at once be admitted that if 
it were the case it would not be surprising, for the temptation 
so to act is great. In school matters, no doubt, they often do 
exert the authority of, and act as though they were, Queen’s 
messengers ; this they are expected to do; and hence it is very 
difficult to disconnect the “church and the school.” But my 
impression is that on the whole, and speaking of the former as 
well as of the present “ten men,” that there has been, and is, 
much less of this assumption of authority in the church than 
might have been expected; and that these men have had, and 
still have, a very wide influence for good; and that most of 
them would be strongly opposed to any union of church and 
‘state ;—I use the expression as it is understood in England. 


Another point will be now alluded to. Every year from 1874 


to the present time a number of well educated and trained 
evangelists have left the L. M.S. college, and been stationed 
in different parts of the island, though principally in Imérina ; 

many of these have been sent out and supported by the Queen 
in the name of the palace church. Nearly twenty have, how- 
ever, been taken away from this useful work, and placed in 
important positions under government in the capital, or sent as 
governors to distant towns. Now there are two ways in which 
this may be looked at: (1} that which at once occurs to us: 
Is the work of an evangelist so little thought of by the powers 
that be, that they do not hesitate to take a man away from this 
work when they require his services ; and will not this lead the 
people to believe that the Queen thinks more of her kingdom 
than of the kingdom of God? But we believe that though this 
may have weight, it has far less than the second. (2) We have 
seen in all the recent changes in the government that those 
who were known to be good Christian men have come to the 
front, have been honoured by the Queen and Prime Minister, 
and given important appointments. This does not look as 
though “the praying’ was despised by the Queen;* on the 


* The worst feature of this is the fact that of all these evangelists who 


have been ‘‘taken’’ by the Queen, so far as the writer is aware, not one 
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- contrary, it is one of the things calculated to give not only 
stability to the government, but also to extend the power of 
“the praying ;” for it may almost be safely asserted that, given 
two men, candidates for any post, and who are equal in all other 
respects—the one who is known to be the best Christian will 
be chosen. I am therefore of opinion that the tutors of the 
L.M.S. college may be thankful that they have trained so 
many Christian men, and have given them an education that 
has fitted them for important government appointments,—an 
education in fact which qualifies them to be ministers of the 
crown. At the same time it is certainly to be desired that in 
the future there may be much less of this removing evangelists 
and teachers from their posts in order to put them into © 
_ government offices than there has been. 


And again it may be asked, what are the native churches— 
the Christians of Antananarivo—doing to spread the gospel in 
their land? I think it must be answered that they are doing 
very iittle. One or two of the large city churches do subscribe 
fairly well, and support evangelists in the districts with which 
they are connected; but the majority, I believe, do hardly 
anything; and with many of the Malagasy it seems to be a 
matter of principle to do nothing that shall lessen the amount 
of money spent by the missionary societies. The Congregational 
Union of the churches in Imérina raises about a hundred pounds 
a year for the purpose of sending evangelists and teachers to 
distant places; at present there are perhaps eight of these at 
work. But I write it with sorrow, there can be but one opinion, 
I fear, that the love of money is increasing amongst the Mala- 
gasy. In very many ways do we see this manifested. 


I wish before concluding to dwell upon one phase of “the 
praying’ question which has much impressed me during the 
recent “French difficulty.” The Malagasy made it essentially 
a matter of prayer ; on all occasions you met with it whether in 
town or country. At one meeting I attended a young man 
prayed for halfan hour, and the whole burden of his prayer 
was: “Oh Lord! save us in this time of trouble.” After the 
departure of the embassy, again and again have I been told 
that the message sent up to the capital by members of it was: 
“Pray for us.”’” This is all very well, and at first sight is to be 
highly commended ; but is there not another side to it? I cannot 
but fear that there is. Hardly in any instance did I hear the 


is given any remuneration for his services; while under his previous engage- 
ment, he was receiving a moderate salary sufficient for the support of himself 
and family. 
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expression of submission to God’s will, or any confession that 
in their dealings with the other tribes in days past many very 
wrong things had been done by the Hovas. The burden of their 


prayers was: Give us what we want, what we think best—_ 


rather than as it should have been—what is most in accordance ~ 


with Thy will. And I am rather doubtful of what might 


-» have been the consequences if the French difficulty had taken 


another turn from what it apparently has done, or of what may 
be if the embassy to Europe should prove to be less successful 
than the people hope. 


Finally, to revert for a moment to what has already been 
alluded to. Where are we when we think of the future of Mada- 
gascar, and what prospect is there of the spread of the 
gospel to the utmost limits of the island? With God truly 
all things are possible, and doubtless He knows the time 
when, and the means by which, this will be accomplished. 
But to myself the problem as to how Madagascar, in. all 
its great length from north to south, is to be reached by 
the gospel, is still unsolved. Many things tend to make this 
work exceedingly difficult; some may be just mentioned :— 
The unhealthiness of the climate in so many parts, whether 
for Europeans or natives of the high lands of Imérina; the 
unwillingness of nearly all of those who can be. described as 
in the first rank of Christian men at the capital to go out as 
native missionaries; the inveterate hatred that so many of the 
tribes have of the Hovas, and for everything that emanates 
from them, as they think the praying does; and, it must be 
added, that the scandalous way in which too many of the Hovas 
in distant places act does not tend in any way to lessen this 
hatred ; the scattered nature of the population, and the internal 
feuds which continually divide them;—all these things, and 
others which might be enumerated, seem to render this work 
almost hopeless. I am exceedingly glad to see by the last 
report of the L. M.S., that the directors have this subject in 
view, and have even taken steps to extend the borders of their 
society's work in this land. 


Of late years our knowledge of Madagascar, the customs of 
its people, the nature of its climate, as well as the animals and 
plants which are found there, has been wonderfully enlarged ; 
witness the pamphlets, books, etc., published concerning these 
things; witness also the former and present numbers of this 
magazine. I cannot think that all this increased information 
should tend to the advancement of science only, great as is that 
object; but may we not believe that God is thus increasing our 


© 
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knowledge of the island—its external beauties, its produc- 
tiveness, its richness in most of those things which tend to 
make a nation great-—and that He is showing us that it is true 
here as everywhere, that “only man is vile.” I repeat, may 
we not believe that He is doing this with a view of leading us 
to strive more for the fulfilment in Madagascar of the Psalm- 
ist’s words : 
“That Thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy salvation among all nations.’’ 


I fear that most of us, whether missionaries or native Chris- 
tians, are too deeply rooted in our present posts, perhaps 
also have too little faith, to be His messengers to carry the 
“promise to all that are afar off’ in this land. But we may at 
any rate pray that others may be sent, with more zeal and with 
more faith than ourselves, and that to them it may be given 
to gather the “outcasts of Israel,” to dispel the “darkness that 
covers the land, and the gross darkness that covers the people,”’ 
that the Lord shall arise among them, and His glory be seen 
by them. 


‘ 


HENRY E. CLARK. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, TAKEN AT 
TAMATAVE. 


AMATAVE, or Toamasina, the town at which the following observations 

have been taken, is situated on the eastern coast of Madagascar, in 18° 

10’ south latitude and 49° 27’ east longitude. It is built at the extremity ofa 

cape having an easterly direction, so that all winds blowing from NNE. to 

SSW. may be said to be sea breezes, and reach the thermometers laden with 
an amount of humidity that would not be noticed further inland. 


The instruments used for the observations are all by Cassella, and are 
mounted according to the instructions of the Meteorological Society of 
London. The maximum and minimum thermometers with the hygrometer 
are mounted four feet above the grass in a Stevenson’s stand, to which the 
wind from every quarter has free access. Hence the readings are in all cases 
considerably below what they would be in the ordinary shade of a verandah 
or house. The direct heat of the sun is measured by an insulated thermometer 
placed’on a stand four feet from the ground. This thermometer being inserted 
in an outer shield, and in a nearly complete vacuum, the maximum direct 
heat of the sun can be registered unaffectéd by humidity and wind. It is, 
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however, incorrect to imagine that it registers the maximum heat of the sun’s 
rays at any given time, but rather the accumulative heat during the hottest — 
part of the day. For the outer case of clear glass is a conductor for the 
bright heat of the sun’s rays, but a non-conductor of the dull heat thus © 
confined in the ball, in the centre of which is the blackened bulb of the 
thermometer. The mouth ofthe rain gauge, which is placed perfectly perpen- — 
dicular in an open space, is one foot from the ground. The amount of cloud 
(from clear sky o to complete overcast 10) is estimated at each time of © 
observation. The wind also (from o to 12) is estimated in the same way. The 
barometer used is an aneroid. The observations have been registered at 9 
o’clock a.m. and at 3 o’clock p.m. 


In some respects the weather of the twelve months ending September 3oth 
has been exceptional. During the summer, from October, 1881, to February, 
1882, the northerly wind was but seldom felt in Tamatave, variable winds, 
frequently with a south-westerly direction, taking the place of the usual north- 
east wind. The winter months are generally spoken of as the wet season on 
the coast, and the summer the dry season; but this year their character has 
been partly reversed. In June, 1882, only 8°52 inches of rain fell, against 15°5 
in June, 1881 ; there was a fall of 2:19 inches in May, 1882, while in May, 1881, 4 
there fell 9'76 inches. The total amount of rainfall for the year has been 
94°94 inches, and the greatest fall in any 24 hours took place on June 2gth,.— 
5°06 inches fell. The number of days on which rain has fallen, and the total 
amount for each month, are distributed through the year as follows :— 


Days. Inches. Days. Inches. Days. Inches.. 
In October, 1881| 17 | 4°18 | February; 18 | 11°62 | June 19 | 8°52 @ 
», November ,, | 13 5°20 | March 22 6°46 | July 28 | 13°45 
sys December s 54/417 6°33 | April 23, | 11°35 | August 20 7°41 
», January, 1882| 19 |13°02 | May 16 2°19 | September| 14 | 5°21 


The general direction of the wind has been southerly. During 306 days it — 
has blown between east round by south to west; and during the remaining 59 
days it has had a direction between east round by north to west. There has 
been no hurricane on the coast this year, though considerable fear was felt 
on February 26th, when the barometer fell from 30° in the morning at 9g o’clock — 
to 29° 81’ by 12 o’clock ; rising to 29° go’ on February 27th, and falling to 29° — 
80’ by 3 o’clock; and on the following day from 20° g1’ to 29? 81’. On March 
3rd it again became steady at a little above 30°. This was the greatest 
atmospheric disturbance we have had during the year. The wind at the © 
time was strong from the S. and SE. to S. 


The greatest amount of heat registered by the insulated solar radiation 
thermometer was on December 22nd, when it stood at 163°. The highest 


temperature in the shade in a good circulation of air has been 93’, which it ~ 


attained on December 24th, January 15th, and 25th. The lowest temperature 
during the night has been 58° on June 28th and July oth and ioth. 


The following table gives the average daily register of the various instru- 
ments for each month at the times of observation. 


" 
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At 9 o’clock a.m. 











Pen a! Aer ee Amt | Force | Rainfall 
Date. i Dr Wet of of _ in 
¥ Hates alte cloud. | wind. inches. 
October .. 30° 288 76 68° 3 | 2° 3 139 
November ..| 30° 158 19: 5 73° 5 4° 4 3° 2 173 
December ..| 30° 2 82° 6 yi 3° 5 2: 1 204 
January ....| 380° 114 84° 0 ify 4° 3 2° 6 *434 
February 30° 05 82° 2 76° 8 5 3° 5 —°4:15 
March 30° 09 80 75 4 4 *208 
FADED 3s + s's 30° 186 78° 4 74° 3 4 3 ‘378 
PAVE sia ole es 30° 23 78 76 A 2° 8 ‘07 
PUG ce nie sun's. 30° 376 ti38 68° 9 5° 4 3° 5 *284 
Matty «5x5 + 30° 23 69° 9 67° 8 4° 7 2° 4 448 
August ....| 30° 40 71° 5 67° 8 4 3 *240 
September ..| 30° 35 74 69 3 ij 18 
At 3 o’clock p.m. 
Herat Rae Amt |Force| Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- 
Date. aig Dr Wet | of of |mum in| mum in| mum in 
nf ; aly. Wot cloud.| wind.| shade. | shade. | sun. 
| October. | 30: 259 | 79° 3' 70:9| 2° 4 | 3 79° 9 | 62° 4 | 140° 4 
November} 30° 095 | 80° 5; 72° 8/ 3: 3 | 3° 8 | 81° 4 68° 1 140° 2 
December] 30° 06 | 82° 4| 74-9] 3° 2 | 2° 8 | 85: 2 66° 4 | 141° 4 
January..| 30° 041 | 84° 2| 78° 2] 4° 3 | 3: 4 | 88 8 10°, 9 4/145" 9 
February .| 30° 01 | 83 77°. 5,| 4 3° 9 | 86 71° 8 | 146 
March 30° 03 | 81 76 ) 4 85 69 143 
April.....| 30° 091 |-80 "6 | 4 3 83 68 145 
May SOLE: 79 72 3° 1S fat) Or Oe 64 137 
Bey eee} Oi pon hiSie 1l0".o1 67; 2 fae Deri: 75 Ot". oe Tals 
MOY sad) OOM OOO Md Tae 8 170) 2) 3.813) 8b oro 60” 9 | 129° 4 
August ..|.30° 365 | 74° 3] 69° 1] 3° 9 | 4° 6 | 75° 6 Oks 34} T5208 
September| 30° 30 | 78: : 70 3 4 78 62 135* 
* These averages are to Sept. 28th. 


G. A. SHAW. 
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ONCE MORE ON THE MALAGASY “PASSIVES.” 


J N the ANNUAL for 1878 I wrote an article on the inflection 

of the verb in Malagasy, in which I expressed some doubt 
with regard to the propriety of calling some forms actives and 
others passives, as it seemed to depend chiefly on the context how 
far the forms generally known as passives in the Malagasy 
language really should be regarded as such. This view the 
Rev. G. Cousins has strongly combatted in an article (‘The 
Malagasy ‘“Passives’’’) in this magazine for 1881,—a paper with 
regard to which I am now going to offer some few remarks, 
partly as a further explanation and corroboration of my views 
on this point of the Malagasy grammar, and partly as a review 
of his criticism of my opinion. 


Next after thanking Mr. Cousins for his valuable contribu- 
tion to the elucidation of the point in question, I cannot but 
also tend him my special thanks for the kind and courteous 
manner in which he has written; for although nothing, one 
would think, should be more easy than to write szze zra et 
studio on philoiogical questions, the scientific world has never- 
theless frequently enough had the sad disappointment of witnes- 
sing even such a controversy being carried on in an angry and 
acrimonious temper. 


It is certainly an advantage that disputed questions are 
subjected to a fair discussion from both sides; but it is, in the 
present instance, a great drawback that a whole year must 
pass before the audzatur et altera pars can take place. Both 
for this reason, and because a little magazine like this can- 
not be expected to afford space for a lengthy and protracted 
discussion on a single question like the present one, I shall reply 
as briefly as possible, and at the same time assure the editor 
and the reader that the present remarks are likely to be the 
concluding ones on my part. When both sides have been 
fairly heard, the readers may safely be left to Dts for them- 
selves. 


When I wrote on the inflection of the Malagasy verb, my 
intention was to try to give a summary view of the whole, leav- 


ing single points to be treated of more fully afterwards, if — 


necessary, as I neither could find time to go into all details at 
once, nor could expect that the ANNUAL could find space for it 
all eyen if I had time to write it. I was therefore notin the least 
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surprised to find that some of my statements, and especially 
those on this point, were demurred to; and I am only glad to 
have got this new opportunity of explaining my views more 
fully. 


In addition to what I have already said in my former article, 
(quoted at length by Mr. Cousins), I shall only make the 
following brief remarks, enumerating the chief reasons which 
still make me hesitate to call the forms in question passives :— 


(1) As Mr. Cousins himself partly admits, it is not only 
difficult, but often next to impossible, to translate the forms in 
question into passives in’ any European language. Now I 
would not call this alone a conclusive argument against calling 
them passives, but only say that we need strong reasons for 
calling true passives what we must in innumerable cases 
translate as actives. Forms that may or may not be translated 
as passives (as the Hebrew Niphal for instance) are not generally 
called passives by scholars. 


(2) I think, however, I shall be able to prove that it is not 
only exceedingly awkward to translate this “passive” into a 
passive in English, but that it has in many instances no passive 
sense in the Malagasy language itself, even “to a native mind.” 
But how can this be settled? You may say: Weare Europeans, 
and cannot feel and think in the way of a native to such an 
extent as to enable us with certainty to say: This is the native 
way of thinking. 


My opinion as to how we are to settle this point is the follow- 
ing: If we put before the natives a sentence, the active 
character of which is indisputably clear even to them. from 
the context, and yet they still persist in translating it into these 
“passive forms,’ then I shall consider it proved that these forms 
have not the alleged passive sense in the sentences referred 
to; and if so, it must be admitted that they have not always 
the passive sense; or, in other words, they may have it or may 
not,—they are vague and indefinite as to their passivity, which 
is just what I have said of them in my former article. 


I do not know how far Mr. Cousins is prepared to accept this 
methodus proband: ; but 1 think I am fully justified in saying 
that, if this be not accepted, I do not see that the active or 
passive sense of a Malagasy verb can be proved at all; and if 
So, it is not worth while discussing the matter. 


It is evident that I can for this purpose only make use of 
sentences translated into Malagasy from another language in 
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which their active sense is indisputable,—moreover sentences 
taken out of a context in which their active sense must appear 
clearly enough even “‘to a native mind.” 


I will choose my testing sentences from the recently revised 
portion of the Malagasy Bible, as the presumptively more 
correct specimen of Malagasy, on which both natives and 
Europeans (and amongst them also Rev. G. Cousins himself) 
have been working, hoping then entirely to avoid being suspected 
of having brought in my views by way ofa careless translation 
of the passages I adduce. 


In 2 Thes. iii. 16, the apostle says: “Admonish him.” The 
Greek is muthetette; Lat. corripite (Vul. more correct, Beza: 
admonete); English admonzsh, all active imperatives,—and still 
the revisers and their native assistants have not hesitated to 
translate it with the “‘passive’’ imperative azaro, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cousins’ views must “to a native mind’ mean “Be 
admonished” (i.e. the man), as ‘“‘the passive sense of this form is. 
to him clear beyond doubt” (p. 87, segg. in the said article). 
It seems, however, that the revision committee and their 
natives have practically been in the same “error” as the present 
writer, viz., that they have not been able to detect a “single trace 
of passivity” in this imperative. It is quite evident from the 
context that the apostle speaks of what the Thessalonians are to 
do to such a man (i.e. ¢#ezy duty toward him). The beginning of 
v. 13 (“But ye, brethren,’ —‘‘/a hzanareo, ry rahalahy’’), is quite 
sufficient to prove this both to English and Malagasy readers. 
If Paul meant to tell us what treatment the man should be 
subjected to, he could easily enough have said so in Greek by 
using the imperative 3rd. pers. (nuthetezsto) . 


But the revisers and their native helpers have done worse 
things still. In Mark ii. 9, Jesus says to the sick man he has 
healed: “Arise, take up thy bed, and walk.” This is trans- 
lated: A@ztsangana, batao (pass. imper.) zy fandrianao, ka man- 
dehana. Here we have got a “passive” imperative between two 
active ones! According to Mr. Cousins’ view this must “to a 
native mind” mean :’ ‘Arise, let thy bed be brought (by some- 
body), and walk.’ The fact is, however, I venture to think, that 
neither Europeans nor natives have detected any more passivity 
in the “passive” imperative dafao than in the two active ones 
mitsangana and mandehana, between which they have placed it. 


If possible, still more curious, on Mr. Cousins’ supposition 
as to the meaning of this imperative, is the use of it in 1 Thes. 
v.14: Anaro ny mikorontana, omeo loky ny malemy saina, ampa- 
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herezo ny reraka, mandefera amy ny olona rehetra. Were wehave 
three “‘passive”’ imperatives followed by one active. I do not 
think any reader can doubt that the agents in all of them alike are 
the Thessalonian Christians, to whom the epistle was written ; 
and still, according to Mr. Cousins’ theory about the passive 
imperative, the agent should be thought of as quite indefinite in 
three of them and definite in the fourth; in other words, the 
sense should then “to a native mind” be: Let the disorderly be 
admonished (by somebody), etc., and be you longsuffering to all. 
As the whole begins: We admonish you, brethren, etc. (v. 14), 
it is so evident who are the agents for all the imperatives that 
the intelligent natives, who have passed their criticism on the 
revised text, could not have failed to notice the incongruity in 
using the “passive imperatives” here if they had the passive 
sense attributed to them by Mr. Cousins. 


I could add any number of similar instances of the use of 
these imperatives in as active a sense as my thought is ca- 
pable of comprehending ; but it seems to me quite unnecessary, 
as it would perhaps be more difficult in any Malagasy book 
to find pages without such examples than with them. The few 
I have pointed out are in my opinion quite sufficient to prove 
that, in some instances at least, the alleged ‘“‘passive’” sense 
of these forms is imperceptible even to a native ear and mind; 
and that is all that is wanted to substantiate my assertions. 


It seems to be granted on both sides (and especially by Mr. 
Cousins) that the passive imperatives in which the agent is 
virtually included (as it is in all imperatives), and those passives 
which have their agent added (as a sufhx or a noun), must stand 
or fall together as regards their passivity; so that ezfznao is to 
be regarded as much (or as little) active as evo (or entonao). 
‘Therefore I think I am quite justified in saying that, if the 
“passive” imperatives are proved to be at least as much active 
as passive, the same would apply to the whole class of these 
forms. But if that is the case, I think I am equally right in 
suggesting another name for the whole class,—a name that does 
not contrast these forms with the “actives.”” Whether the one I 
suggested (“‘adjunctives’’) is the most correct and convenient 
is of course another question, which I do not intend to enter 
into here. What concerns me now is only this, that the 
passivity of the Malagasy verb is so indefinite that you hardly | 
can build a classification on it. 


I suppose Mr. Cousins may reply to all that I have adduced 
above: This is only what I have admitted, viz. that “the Ma- 
lagasy use passive forms with great freedom.” Exactly so. But 
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when this “freedom” amounts to using them in a sense which 
even the natives cannot distinguish from that of an active form, 
they lose their right to the title of “true passives.”” You may 
perhaps say: “This man is a true Christian, although he 
permits himself some license in his actions.” But if this 
‘Jicense’” amounts to really unchristian actions, you will 


certainly be obliged to confess that his Christianity itself is of | 


‘a very doubtful character,’—just what I have said of the 
passivity of these “passive” forms. 


(3) It is not only with regard to its more active sense, but 
also in its construction, or rather with reference to the position 
the speaker takes to the person or thing spoken to, that the 
“passive imperative’ in Malagasy differs from what is so called 
in languages whose passive imperatives are indisputably 
passive, as for instance those in Latin. The difference is the 
following :— 


(a) If you consider the Malagasy. passive imperatives 2nd 
person, the difference will be that, whilst you in Latin 
address the person or thing to be acted on without in the least 
regarding the agent, the Malagasy “passive” imperative deci- 
dedly addresses itself to the agent.* In Latin I can say: Monere, 
be admonished, even if there is no admonisher present ; but I 


could certainly not say: »Azaro (“passive’” imperative of © 


mananatra, to admonish) without addressing myself to some- 
body who should admonish the person in question. 


(6) If you consider it imper. passive, 3rd person (as I suppose 
Mr. Cousins actually does when he translates: “A7fo ny rand, 
be brought the water, you get partially rid of this “‘dis-analogy” 
(sit venia verbo!) with the imperative passive in Latin, but 
only at the expense of introducing a greater dis-analogy still 
in the Malagasy itself; for we should then come to the conclusion 
that the Malagasy, which has only an imper. 2nd person in the 
active, has only an imper. 3rd person in the passive. This would 
be strange indeed. I, at any rate, do not know apy: language in 
which such an anomaly occurs. 


(4) What first drew my attention to this question was the 
peculiar sense in which you must take the suffixes added to these 
‘“passive”’ forms, if you consider them passives. You must then 
consider the suffixes ab/atives. If you, on the other hand, treat 
them as actives, you make the suffixes represent the nominative 
case. What then is best in keeping with the general analogy of 
languages? Suffixes are abbreviated pronouns. Every scholar 


pit his 1 is of course only a simple consequence of its active character. 





i 
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knows that those in Indo-European languages represent the 
nominative, and coalesce more or less with the. verbs. So is 
the Greek ezmz (lam)=es-m2 (mi=me, or a form of the personal 
pron. 1st pers.), i.e. the suffix 7zz added to the verbal root es. In 
the Shemitic languages, where the suffixes have a much wider 
use, they may represent the nominative (zz verba finita | ketal- 
them= katal-athem | and infinitives), the accusatives (occasionally 
also the datives) in transitive verbs, and the genitive (possessive) 
in nouns. But there is no trace of their ever representing an 
ablative including the notion of the preposition you must under- 
stand in order to make sense. This is, however, precisely what 
you, against all analogy, must make the suffixes mean in Malagasy 
and cognate languages, if you consider the form to which you 
_ join them passives. If you, on the other hand, consider them 
actives, the suffixes will represent the nominative, which would 
be quite in analogy with other languages, as pointed out above. 


__ My idea as to the meaning of suffixes, generally speaking, 

is, that they in all languages originally have been added as 
possessive formatives to predicative roots or forms. From this 
use of them all other uses can be derived and explained, with 
the exception of the ablative, which I therefore (for this 
reason amongst others) conclude must be an imaginary and arti- 
ficial creation,—according to the old Arabic proverb, that “the 
true is explicable (or clear), but the false intricate* (or obscure).” 
When I have an expression such as: my killing, the my is, of 
course, properly a possessive, but it may easily be turned into, 
or made the starting point for, both a nominative (my killing 
another), or an accusative (my being killed, killing me), which 
would respectively correspond to the active and passive senses 
in which the root itself could be taken. 


This is, however, merely a suggestion as to how the indefinite- 
ness of these forms with suffixes with regard to their passivity 
might be accounted for. Iftime allows, I may perhaps some 
day try to work out this thought and give it a more definite form. 
In this suggestion it appears almost as vague as the passivity of 
an adjunctive Malagasy verb, and as indefinite as the German 
philosopher’s definition ofa fish : “An idea thrown into the sea.” 

Mr. Cousins says that he does not see why we should not call 
these forms passives when they are passives in sense, in form, 
‘and in construction. If native criticism, such as we have had 
access to in the Bible revision, is worth anything at all, I think 
I have proved that the sense in many cases even “to a native 


* Meidani, Prov. Arab. I, 369. 


¢ 
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mind” is so much an active one that it, becomes impossible to 
point out wherein its supposed passivity really consists. But 
if so, the only really reliable proof of the passivity of these forms 


is gone. The other two arguments are comparatively of small — 


importance. As to the passive forms, no one familiar with 
the Greek and Latin will lay much stress on them, remember- 
ing the Deponentia in Latin, and the very numerous passive 
forms with active sense in Greek (especially in the New Test). 
As to the passive construction which is the only argument 
that remains, it is, of course, not sufficient proof to adduce a 
definition from an English or Latin grammar, whose rules are 
made without any regard to the whole group of languages 


to which the Malagasy belongs. The Linnzan system of 


botany did very well for all the plants formerly known and 
described, but is quite inadequate to the arrangement of all the 
plants known in our time. Still, I should not object to the 
conclusion drawn from some of the definitions adduced, if I could 
admit the premises on which they are made torest. I can, 


with Mr. Cousins, admit that “a verb is in the passive voice - 


when the subject of the verb stands for the real object of the 
action ;” but when I say: Azaro zty olona ity, and translate 
it: Admonish this man, I evidently consider “this man” as the 
object, and then, of course, this definition cannot be advanced as 
an argument against me without begging the question, as the 
very point of dispute is whether ‘‘z¢y olona zty’”’ should be regard- 
ed as subject or as object in a sentence like this. 


But on this point I see an objection that will be raised imme- 
diately. My opponent will say: If you put a personal pronoun 
in the place of “‘zzy olona zty,”’ you will see it stands as subject, 
because it would require to be put in the accusative case ifit were 
the object, as is seen in the corresponding active imperative 
(Mananara azy, but anaro zy). The very fact that you must 
say: <Anaro tzy (not azy), but: Aananara azy, must prove 
that, in the first instance, the person acted on is the grammatical 
subject of the sentence, consequently the construction is a passive 
one. I admit that this is an argument in favour of considering the 


forms in question passives; but when considering the strong 


tendency of the Malagasy to use the nominative where other 
languages would require a casus obliquus (even prepositions 
can govern nominatives in Malagasy), I cannot think it strong 
enough to outweigh the arguments on the other side. 


But it is time to bring this article to a close. The result at 
which I have arrived is substantially the same as in my first 
article on this subject, viz. that when these forms have the agent 


‘ 
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_ added or understood (as in the imperatives), their meaning, as 
to ‘active and passive sense” is very vague and indefinite, and 
that it consequently depends very much either on the context, 
or the peculiarity of the phrase in question,* as to how far you 
should treat them as actives or as passives. 


I do not, however, mean to say that it is quite arbitrary what 
’ forms we should use,—these, or those generally called actives. 
There may be cases where there is scarcely any difference 
between them, but in most cases the natives would prefer the one 
to the other. ‘This, however, often depends on reasons which 
have scarcely anything to do with the difference between actives 
and passives (the more or less definite character of the noun in 
- question is one of the most prominent of these reasons),—reasons 
which it is not my business to try to point out in this -article.t 
In many cases they seem to be simply guided by their feeling, 
and it seems quite hopeless to find out any reason at all, at least 
not any sufficiently definite to be brought under one universal 
rule. Ifthe natives you ask about it have had the benefit of 
being taught in a grammar school that these forms are pas- 
sives and the others actives, they are of course sure to give 
us the explanation we have given them; but it is evident to all 
of us what this vefero relata information is worth. The only 
way in which we can get trustworthy information from them 
is to listen to how they themselves express active and passive 
thoughts in speaking or writing; and this is also what I have 
tried to do above in my quotation from the revised Bible, on 
which they have passed their criticism. 


The same vagueness as to the passivity of the forms I have treat- 
ed of seems to prevail throughout the whole family of languages 
to which the Malagasy belongs. Prof. F. Miller, who seems to 
have studied these languages in a more scientific way than any 
person I know of, says: “What has been called passives in these 
languages is properly speaking not passive.’’= Still I do not 


* This is what I meant in a statement in my former article, where I, by a 
lapsus calamz, had written ‘‘the context.’’ 

+ Leven admit that the ‘‘active forms,”’ generally speaking, have a more 
‘decidedly active’ sense than these ‘‘passive’’ ones, although even many of 
‘ the “‘actives’’ also approach very closely to the passive in sense (only that 
no agent is referred to), especially some of those in mz (e.g. mzsasa ny 
lamba, the cloths are washing, i.e. being washed), and nearly all in zzha (e.g. 
mthatsara, becomes gradually good). At any rate the last two ‘‘active 
forms’’ have considerably more passive force than the ‘‘passive forms’’ I 
- have been treating of above. I am therefore unable to see why we should call 
the more active of the two passive and wzce versa. All seems to me to tend 
towards proving that the boundary line between actives and passivesin Mala- 
gasy is rather fluctuating. t Malayische Sprachen, p. 351. 
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think he can be’said to have adhered strictly to this assertion 

in his own treatment of them. Probably he has felt the same 

difficulty as I have,—the vagueness of their supposed passivity 

not having allowed him with good concience to “include them — 

among properly enfranchised passives,’ as Mr. Cousins feels at. 

liberty to do. , 
L. DAHLE. 





FOLK-LORE. 


HE local governor of a distant province was accused of abusing his © 
authority, and using the Queen’s name for the purpose of extorting 
money from the people under his jurisdiction. It appeared to his friends 
that matters would probably go hard with him unless he mended his manners ~ 
mightily ; one of them therefore told him the following native fable, in hopes 
that the moral would be laid to heart. 


A poor old woman living on the banks of a river had only one son. One day 
the young fellow brought home from market a crocodile’s tooth to be used as 
a charm, for which he had been obliged to pay 2d. On telling his mother 
the price, she was at first very angry and rated him soundly, but presently 
struck by a bright idea exclaimed : ‘‘Crumb of my life, if crocodiles’ teeth can 
be sold for 2d. each, what lots of money we might make. Don’t you know that 
the river is full of the brutes, and they often lie on the banks fast asleep with 
their mouths wide open. Say not a word to any one, and we will soon be 
rich.’’ The next day off the old woman started, accompanied by her son, to 
get crocodiles’ teeth. When they reached the bank of the river, there sure 
enough was a big crocodile, with enormous teeth, lying fast asleep in the sun, 
with his mouth wide open. ‘‘Hush!’’ said the old woman, ‘‘don’t make a noise, 
and I will soon have some of his teeth.’’ So the boy kept quiet, wondering what 
his mother was going to do. Meanwhile the old woman crept softly on, 
scarce daring to breathe for fear of waking the monster; and presently 
creeping close up, she suddenly grasped one of his biggest fangs. Snap went 
the jaws of the crocodile, and the old woman was trapped. Hearing a 
scream, the boy jumped up, and saw the crocodile toddling off to the water 
dragging his poor old mother along with him. ‘‘Oh! mother! mother! mo- 
ther!’’ criedthe boy. ‘‘Hush! Hold your noise, you fool,’’ cried the old woman, 
‘‘you will have somebody hear and find out what we are doing, then they will 
get the teeth instead of us.’”’ ‘‘Oh, let them come,’’ cried the boy ; ‘‘you will be 


killed and eaten mother.’’ ‘‘Be quiet, PeCLiC’ the plucky old woman, ‘‘he must 
open his jaws when he gets into the water, and I will have this one tooth then 
anyhow.’’ ‘‘Oh! mother! mother ! let me call the neighbours,’’ said the boy. 


But the poor old woman was just being dragged into the water then, and went 
clean under with a bubble, bubble, bubble; while the boy stood wringing his 
hands and crying. Presently the old woman’s head appeared for a moment 
above water in the very middle of the river, and he heard her gasp out: ‘‘You 
had better call somebody now ;’’ and down she went again. ‘‘Oh! I daresay,”’ 
said the boy, ‘‘and who can get you out now.’’ 


H. W. GRAINGE. 


THE ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL. “EL 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE MALAGASY CONSONANTS, 
AND SOME. OF THEIR CHANGES. 


N a well-known Malagasy grammar we read the following 
passage on the consonants: ‘As z will only combine 

with d \dr, dz), g, k, and ¢ (¢r, ¢s), and m only with 4 and 4, no 
combinations of consonants are allowed by the genius of the 
Malagasy language except the following :— 

(1) dr, dz (i.e., 7). 

(2) tir, 7s. 

(3) mb, mp. 

(4) nd, ndr, ndz (i.e., 27), ng, nk, nt, ntr, nis. 

This restriction necessitates various euphonic changes :— 

fis replaced by 4. 


h ” ” ” Ror &: 

l 9 3) >] d. 

YU bP] 3) 3) b. 

y is strengthened by d, and becomes dr. 

S55 »»> ”? z; By ” ts. 

Z*y) ” »” d, ” 9 az (1.85 (7°). ” 


“This looks very complicated, and although not a very difficult 
lesson to be learned by heart, yet one would like to have some 
rule added to this paragraph, as the changes and combinations 
of consonants treated of are rather too many to be remembered 
without any such help. 


The whole would undoubtedly be simplified if we could 
classify the consonants, and then lay down rules for the combi- 
nation of them according to their classes,—combinations the 
possibility of which would depend upon the affinity of the con- 
sonants combined. I have tried to get a classification, and 
have noted down some rules for the changes of the Malagasy 
consonants; and I shall, in a few words, express my views 
on the subject. 


I think we may divide the Malagasy consonants into the 
following three classes :— 

Labials: 6, /, m, f, v. 

PIER EAES Sg icdy (22569. 95 Spiad eee 

Gutturals: », 2, k, m (gutt.).: 
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To the labials I do not think any objection will be made. All 
these five consonants are distinct labials, although other classes 
may be found for some of them. ‘The letters here put into 
one class and called dentals are commonly divided into several 
classes; and the /, for instance, will perhaps hardly be recog- 


nised as a dental. In some grammars, however, they are put — 


together as here, as, for instance, in the Greek grammar of 
Dr. Curtius. (Gesenius, in his Hebrew grammar, puts the Z in 


: 


F 
y 
| 


the same class as the Zz, which we generally acknowledge as the ~ 


most distinct dental, although he gives them the name of 


linguals. As for the Malagasy language, it would appear quite ~ 


reasonable to count the / among the dentals, as it is often 
changed into ad, and thus shows its affinity with the dental 
sounds. Besides the g and £, we have here among the gutturals 
the guttural 2 (to which no objection will be made I suppose), 
‘and the # As for the 4, Gesenius, in the above-mentioned 
book, reckons the Hebrew He among the gutturals, although 
he says that “the “/e before a vowel is quite our / (spiritus 
ASPET), 


The next division may be that of pures and impures, thus :— 


Labials. Dentals. Gutturals. 
Pures’: “id, 9. aj t. om 
Impures : /, ™, v. 0,522, Fy Sah h, n. 


The justification of forming these two divisions may I think be 


gained from the fact that all the consonants here called impure 
are in grammars ‘and doubtless rightly so) placed in some other 
classes, the reason for which being their quality in different 
respects, except what makes them members of the three classes, 
labials, dentals and gutturals. The classes of liquids, nasals, 
etc., I need of course only mention to indicate what I mean. 


Then again we shall be obliged to make a division of sharps 
and flats, stating that all the pure consonants and some of 
the impure ones occur in these two forms, thus :— 


Sharps: ~,4,%,f,s. Flats; 0, d, g, v, 2. 
Other divisions than these we do not require; and we may, 
by a few very easy and simple rules, get from these all that we 


need to know respecting the changes of the consonants. It will 
be sufficient to remember the following :— 


1. Nocombination of consonants is found in Malagasy except 


of those belonging to one and the same of the three fundamental ~ 


classes. 
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2. The 2,—the only consonant which, in the formation of 
words, etc., comes into contact with other consonants—changes 
before a labial into m, and before a guttural it becomes a 
guttural 2. 


. The z and m will only combine with the pure consonants ; 
the labials and the gutturals, therefore, if impure, change into 
the corresponding pure ones; and of the dentals the / changes 
into d; and the remainder of the impure ones are strengthemd 
by the addition of one of the pure ones. 


4. Incases where we have flat and sharp consonants, the 
flat becomes flat, and the sharp sharp. Also in the insertion 
of a pure consonant between an z and an impure one, the flat 


combines with flat, and the sharp with sharp. 


- 


As already mentioned, the z is the only consonant which 
causes changes of consonants; and a few words about its com- 
bination with the different classes will show the sufficiency of 
the above rules. When it meets with a labial, it becomes m; 
and, as the impure must change into a pure, and there must be 
a correspondence between flats and sharps, we must from 2-0 
get m-b, from n-p get m-f, from n-v get m-d, and from n-f get 

m-p. All these changes are caused by the rules given above. 
When the z dental meets with other dentals, it is not changed ; 
and if the dental with which it is to combine be a pure one, no 
change is made; thus we have zd and w¢. If the dental with 
which it is contiguous be an impure one, one of two things 
must be done,—the impure must change into.a pure (as is the 
case with the 7 becoming ad), or a pure one must be inserted 
(zr becomes zdr, ms becomes v/s, and zz becomes 7dz (i.e., 727) ). 
These changes are not so regular and systematic as those of the 
labials. 


In the first place it must be acknowledged as a weakness 
in the system here advanced, that one of the impure dentals 
changes into a pure one, and the rest take one to be inserted 
between them and the 7; here is something which must be learned 
by heart. In the second place we find that the consonant inser- 
ted between the z and the 7 is always d, and that in spite of the 
vy not being either flat or sharp, and its ability to combine with 
Z(in words where these two consonants are combined before- 


‘ hand). So it seems that we here have no principle for the 


choice of the d, the flat consonant. We find, however, that 
there is a tendency in the language to soften the sound of /, 
as we have, for instance the combinations az-drano for an-trano, 
and the verbs mzandrano and mampiandrano. It is in accor- 
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dance with this tendency that the softer sound is here chosen. 
As for the zd@z and z/s, we see that the d which has a soft sound 
combines with the soft z, and the sharp one combines with s. 


In the cases where the z meets with a guttural, it changes 
into a guttural 2, just as it does in any other language. It was 
this which made the Greeks write their nasal gamma. If the 
impure guttural Z meets with it, it must change into g or &. 
Now etymology teaches us that in verbs this 2 becomes g, and 
in the other parts of speech &. 


Thus we have got all the combinations of consonants allowed 
in the Malagasy language; and by rules which everyone, who 
has the least aquaintance with the classification of consonants 
generally in use, only need see to remember. 


A few supplementary remarks as to the changes of which we 
have spoken may conclude this chapter. 


One thing which makes the Malagasy language so entirely 
different from European languages is its very limited number 
of combinations of consonants. Such athing as a guttural or 
a labial and dental in immediate contact is not seen,—combina- 
tions so very common in the different European tongues. It 
seems indeed as if some vzs zzertze of the mouth were the cause 


of this, as it is of course more-easy to the organs of speech not to © 


produce in onemoment two consonants of different organic origin. 


The weakness of the 2 becoming a guttural 2 before a guttu- 
ral, and # before a labial, is nothing new, but is well known 


in other languages. But the number of consonants with which © 


it will combine in Malagasy is more limited than is generally 
the case. The non-combination of the z with sibilants except 
by inserting @ or ¢shows this. We have in Norwegian, as in 
English, many words having zs (z not often occurring, it will 
argue nothing even if we have not zz). In Greek, however, the 
mz and the s or zdo not combine, the z being thrown away before 
these consonants. The insertion of the @ between z and 7 
is no new phenomenon. Evenin Greek we find instances of this 
kind, viz.: azdros, instead of az(e)ros ; although the common 
way in that language is to assimilate the z and7. The change 
of / into d, and the reason of this being the occurrence of z before 
it, are both quite new phenomena to me. The impossibility 
of combining z with “#, or m with f and v too is strange. In 
Greek, for instance, 2 is always changed into m before a 
labial, but that # may quite as well combine with / as with 6 
orf. The change of 2 into g in the formation of verbs, and 
into £ in other instances, is peculiar enough. | 
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A very strange thing is that we have the same series of 
changes as those spoken of above, owing to quite a different 
cause from that of the 7, viz.: the elision of the syllables fa, 
tra, na. This I only mention here, as I do not know how to 
account for it. The change of / into # we also find in the 
numerals. We have from voa and /olo, roa-polo, and so on; 
only in szvz-folo there takes place no change. In the voa-Zolo, 
telo-polo, etc., we have no syllable thrown away, and the reason 
for the change of finto # is certainly difficult to find. And so 
too, having voa-folo, etc., it is difficult to say why we should 
have szvz-folo without any change of the /. This seems to be 
nothing but a dusus lingue. . 


S. E.. JORGENSEN. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


THE VOAVOTAKA. 


HE wavitaka (Brehmia spinosa, Harv., or Strychnos spinosa, Lam.) is 
generally regarded, I believe, as a maritime plant; but I am inclined 
to think that it is more a sand-loving than a sea-loving shrub, as I have 
seen a few specimens in a flourishing condition, and even bearing ripe fruit, 
on the north of the Ankay plain, at a distance of about 70 miles from the sea. 
The soil on which they were growing was pure sand. I may mention that with 
one of these shrubs a small zdzoka tree (a kind of /icus) had become so 
intimately blended as to prove quite a puzzle to the natives who were with me. 
The véavitaka is not the true Nux-vomica, nor even a true Strychnos 
(according to Bentham and Hooker’s definition of the genus), but a Brehmza, 
of which there is but this one species. It is, however, nearly related to the 
Nux-vomica. It is found in Tropical Africa, Natal, and Seychelles, as well 
as Madagascar. 


THE HARAHARA. 


IN the first number of the ANNUAL, p. 123, Mr. Wills says respecting the 
zahana that he ‘‘found specimens whose leaves were divided eight times, arti- 
culated lengthwise.”’ I imagine the tree that Mr. Wills saw was the hérahara, 
whose leaves exactly answer to the description he gives. The leaves of the zéha- 
ma may occasionally be found with ¢hree leaflets, but, so faras my observation 
goes, never with more. The wood of the “adrahara is extremely hard, and 
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is used for spade handles, etc. I have not seen either flower or fruit, but 
from its leaves should judge it to be a Bignoniad (probably a Phyllarthron), 
an ally of the zahana. 


THE TRONDROMENA. . 

THE ¢réndroména, or gold fish, is found, as is well known, in all the ponds 

and marshes round Antananarivo. It has no doubt been introduced, as it 

does not seem to exist anywhere out of Imérina. Can anyone give any inform- 
ation on the point ? 


“THE SEVA. 
THE séva (Buddleta madagascariensis, Lam.), hitherto supposed to belong 
exclusively to Madagascar, Bourbon, and Mauritius, has recently been dis- 
covered in Central China in the province of Hupeh. 


PLANT MIMICRY. 


IN some marshy ground on the top of Ankdratra I found a small whitish 
orchid, a few specimens of which I gathered. After getting about half a 
dozen in my hand I discovered, to my great surprize, that some of them were 
labiate plants. I was utterly deceived, thinking it was the same plant I 
was gathering all the time, so exactly similar were the two species in almost 
all outward appearances ;—in height,‘and in the size, colour, and shape of 
the flowers. I felt at once convinced that this was a case of mimicry. 


7 = 


At the east foot of Ankaratra I discovered a similar phenomenon. I had — 


known for some time that this was the habitat of a large labiate plant 
(a Salvza), but it was only on the third visit to the place that I discovered an 
orchidaceous plant exceedingly like the labiate. I passed scores of what 
I took to be the Salvia, until at last one of the plants close to the path struck 
me as somewhat different from the rest. On closer inspection I found that 
the leaves were those of an orchid. The inflorescence (a raceme) of the two 
plants, the size and colour of the individual flowers, and the height of the 
plants (three or four feet), were so strikingly similar that I at once concluded 
this also to be a case of mimicry. 

No doubt the labiate in each case mimics the orchid, not vce versa, in 
order to ensure fertilization. 


» 


GUM COPAL. 

Mr. Baker of Kew says that the Gum Copal tree (7 iene VeErYrUuco= 
sum, Lam.) is ‘‘widely spread in Tropical’ Asia and Africa,’’ but that it is 
‘‘clearly a native of Madagascar.’’ Its habitat is the east coast, where it is 
very abundant. Its native name is fa@zdrorého, and the gum is simply called 
ditin’ tandrorého. The name sazdardsy does not appear to be Malagasy. 
There seems to be but little of the gum exported from Madagascar. 
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THE KOMANGO. 

NEAR Ankavandra, about 150 miles to the west of the capital, there isa 
tree known by the Sakalava as omadngo, of which they assert that it gives 
out a strong odour, and that birds settling on its branches die almost imme- 
diately. The natives are afraid to approach too near the tree. 


THE SOIMANGA. 


THIS small sun-bird (WVectarznza souizmanga, Gan.?) occasionally makes 
its appearance in Antananarivo. I have twice seen it in Miss Gilpin’s garden 
and my own at Faravohitra. Its appearance so far inland must be, I think, 
exceptional, . 


ED. 


THE AYE-AYE. 


HIS curious animal, the Chetromys madagascarzensis of naturalists, 

has evidently been named from the exclamations of the people who 

first saw it, and who, upon seeing anything so peculiar, would naturally utter 

the usual Malagasy exclamation of surprise, ‘‘Hay! hay!’’ and to the 

present day among the people it is called Hazkay.* The words were 

rendered probably by some Englishman who forgot he was out of England, 
or else hailing from London had the proverbial contempt for the 2. 


Being a nocturnal animal it is very difficult to get any reliable information 
concerning its habits in its wild state, and native reports are altogether 
contradictory with respect to these matters. Even with reference to its 
natural food no satisfactory explanation can be obtained from the people. 
Many assert positively that it lives on honey, but one I had in captivity for 
several months would not eat honey in any form. I tried to induce him to 
eat it alone both strained and in the comb, as well as mixed with various 
things I thought it might have a fancy for, but to no purpose. Others say 
it lives on fruits and leaves; others that it feeds on birds and their eggs. 
I fancy from what I saw of my captive that both these conjectures are near the 
truth. For, after a few days during which it would eat nothing, and it was 
thought that the proper food had not been offered, while in reality it was 
pining or sulking, it took to several fruits which were procurable at the time. 
It liked bananas, but made sorry efforts at eating them, the teeth being so 
placed that its mouth was frequently clogged with the banana. The small 
fruit of several native shrubs it also took greedily. But meat, large moths, 
beetles, butterflies, and eggs, it would not touch. But I noticed that when I 





* For another explanation of the name see p. 83.—ED. 
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came near to its cage with a light, it almost invariably started for a little 
distance in chase of the shadow cast by the pieces of banana attached to 
the wire-work of the front of its cage; and I thought that if some small 
birds could have been procured, it would, if not have devoured them, at any 
rate have killed them for their blood, as some lemurs are known to do. It 
drank water occasionally, but in such a way as to make it highly probable 
that it does not drink from streams or pools in its natural state. It did not 
hold its food in its hands as other lemurs I have in captivity do, but only 
used its hands to steady it on the bottom of its cage, pointing to the proba- 
bility that its natural food is small. Whenever it had eaten, although it 
did not clean its hands, it invariably drew each of its long claws through its 
mouth, in the empty space between the incisor and molar teeth, as though . 
in the wild state these had taken the chief part in procuring its food. 


In some accounts given by various writers it is said to be ‘“‘easily tamed,” 
and is ‘‘inoffensive.’’ For instance Sonnerat, who kept two in captivity, 
says it is ‘‘timid, inoffensive, and slow in its movements, in these respects 
resembling the Lories.’’ In each of these qualities, except the timidity, I 
have found both from native accounts and from the specimen I have kept 
that exactly the reverse is the case. Itis very savage, and when attacking 
strikes with its hands with anything but a slow movement. Its teeth, 
which led Cuvier to place this singular animal among the Rodentia, are 
very curiously arranged. The two pairs of incisors are very long and strong, 
and are separated by an empty space from the molar teeth. It-has no 
canine teeth like many of the lemurs. The jaws are very large and 
powerful. No wooden case is sufficiently strong to hold it, as in a single 
night it can gnaw away a hole large enough for its exit. Even in the 
strong tin-lined case in which mine was confined it was able to insert its 
teeth in the joints of the tin, and tear good-sized holes. When biting at the 
wire netting in the front of its cage, I noticed that each of the pair of incisors 
(whether upper or lower) could separate sufficiently to admit the wire even 
down to the gum, the tips of the teeth then standing a considerable distance 
apart, leading to the supposition that, by some arrangement of the socket of 
the tooth, it could be moved so far without either breaking off, or giving any 
pain. The female never brings forth but one at a birth, in which the claw is 
fully developed. 


It is no wonder that in connection with so curious an animal a number of 
superstitious beliefs should be current among the Bétsimisaraka. In reference 
to its name one account says that ‘‘the first discoverers took it from one part 
of the island to another, the inhabitants of which had never seen it; in their 
surprise they exclained ‘‘Aye! Aye!’’ (or rather ‘‘Hay! Hay!’’). Another 
account says that many years ago some Betsimisaraka had occasion to open 
an old tomb in which had been buried one of their ancestors. No sooner 
was the tomb opened than an animal, into which the said ancestor had devel- 
oped, sprang out, and hence the exclamation of surprise that has attached 
itself as a name to this creature. Many Bétsimisaraka still believe that the 
Haihay is the embodiment of their forefathers, and hence will not touch it, 
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much less do it an injury. Itis said that when one is discovered dead in 
the forest, these people make a tomb for it, and bury it with all the form of 
afuneral. They think that if they attempt to entrap it they will surely die 
in consequence ; and when I have said to some of them: ‘‘But there is So-and- 
so who has brought several into Tamatave, and nothing has happened to 
him,’’ the answer has been: ‘‘Yes, but he has its charm,’’ that is, the 
charm which counteracts the evil consequences of the act. Their super- 
stition extends even to the nest which the animal makes for itself. Ifa man 
receives from another, or picks up accidentally, the portion on which the 
head of the A/azhéy rested, it is sure to bring good fortune ; while the receiv- 
ing of that portion on which its feet rested is followed by bad luck, leprosy, 
and death.* This has even passed into a proverb among the Bétsimisaraka. 


> 


G. A. SHAW. 
—O< OS 


BRIEF NOTES ON THE RAINFALL, ETC., OF 
ANTANANARIVO. 


: HE rainy season, 1881-2, commenced at Faravoéhitra, a northern suburb 
of the capital, on the 17th of October, 1881, and the last rain fell on the 
27th of May, 1882. 


In October, 1881, rain fell on 3 days, with a total for the month of 1°97 in. 





9? November, 9? a) 9) 9? 6 9) a) 9? 9? ? 2°45 in. 
) December, >) 9? 9?) 9? 13 9? 2) pt ees »” >? gay in. 
9? January, 1882, 9) 9?) 9? 23 9) FAP 4 9) 9? 9? 12°5 in. 
99 February, ? 9? 9? ? Up 9) ? 9? ” 9) 6°95 in. 

ON March, %) o? 9? 9? 16 99 ? be) 9? 9? 4°O1 in. 
9? April, 9?) a) 9) yD 6 9? 3) 9?) %”? a) "63 in. 
” May. ? ? ”) ? 4 9 2 ? ”? ” *58 in. 
Total for the season, ....82 for the year...... 36'2 in. 


The season sometimes commences much earlier and ends later. In 1869 
I remember it commenced on the 19th of September; and in 1877 we had 
a very violent hail and rain storm in the middle of July. 


During the rainy months the thermometer ranged from 68° to 84° F. at 
midday in the shade; and the mornings have ranged from 72° F. in January 
to 36° F. during the night of August 11th, which is the lowest I have noticed in 
the central province. I found witnesses of the intense cold of this dry season.on 
a recent journey through the forest to the north east of the capital. Thousands 
of small trees and shrubs had been killed by the frost, or ‘‘/aza/a’’ as the 
people call it. Tobacco, manioc, bananas, etc., had lost every leaf in some 


* For another version of the story (from the Sihanaka) see p. 83. —ED. 
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gardens, while whole patches of forest shrubs had not a single green leaf left 
on them. The inhabitants speak of the~season as one of the coldest ever 
experienced. 


I have only heard of one earthquake shock during the year. Hail storms 


and waterspouts have been up to the average. 


The Malagasy as well as ourselves have been much interested in the two 
comets of the year. The ‘‘Wells’’ comet was first seen by the Malagasy on 
the evening of Wednesday, June 14th, and we traced it until the latter part 
of July. The ‘‘great’’ comet of the year was first seen just before sunrise on 
Wednesday, the 2oth of September, and its immense and brilliant tail has 
been an object of considerable interest up to the date of writing (Nov. 13th), 


when I saw it just after midnight. 


J. RICHARDSON. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 


MADAGASCAR 


OLITICAL.—FRANCE AND MA- 
DAGASCAR.—The year 1882 will 
long be remembered in Madagascar 
on account of the threatening attitude 
maintained towards the native govern- 
ment for some months by the French 
Consul, M. Baudais, and by M. Le 
Timbre, chief French naval officer in 
the Indian Ocean. After making 
various demands to which the Mala- 
gasy government refused to accede, 
M. Baudais left the capital on May 
21st, and a few weeks later the French 
flag was taken down, and M. Cam- 
pan, Chancellor of the Consulate, 
followed his chief to Tamatave. Ships 
of war were anchored off Tamatave 
for weeks together, and very high- 
handed measures were taken by the 
French authorities, such, for instance, 
as placing an embargo on the Anta- 
nanarivo, a ship belonging to the 
Malagasy government; the refusal 
to allow rifles to be landed for the 
government from an American ship, 
etc. The excitement of the natives 


DURING 1882. 


was very great, and but for the praise- 
worthy caution and = self-restraint 
shown by. the native government, 
outrages would doubtless have been 
committed against Europeans resid- 
ing in the interior of the island. 

This magazine is not the place to 
discuss in detail the merits of the 
quarrel that has arisen; but it may 
be well to record briefly the main 
points in dispute. 

(1) The first question was the affair 
of the dhow ‘‘Toale.’’ This dhow, 
flying the French flag, and manned 
by Arab creoles (French citizens from 
Mayotta or Nosibe), anchored in a 
bay on the N. W. coast, in the dis- 
trict of Mojanga, with a cargo of 
gunpowder, muskets, and flints. A 
Sakalava chief named Békirindro 
protested against the landing of this 
cargo as illegal. His men were then 
fired on by the Arabs and several of 
them killed. The Sakalava naturally 
retaliated, and four of the Toale’s 


crew were killed. The French claim- 
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ed an indemnity of $6,000, or the 
execution of four Sadkalava for the 
four French citizens killed, and 
$ 3,740, the value of the goods said 
to have been confiscated after the 
death of the owners of the dhow. 
The Malagasy government wished 
the case to be fairly tried, but as the 
Consul would not consent to this, they 
at length agreed to pay (under pro- 
test) the sum demanded, viz., $ 9,700 
& 1,940). ! 

(2) Another cause of difficulty arose 
from the claim of M. Campan (ne- 
phew of the late M. Laborde, who for 
many years represented the French 
- government in Madagascar) to a 
valuable piece of ground in the centre 
of Antananarivo. This ground, it is 
claimed, was given to the late M. 
Laborde by Radama II. The con- 
~ tention of the Malagasy authorities, 
however, is that no such grant was 
ever made, but that the ground was 
simply granted to M. Laborde for 
use during his life-time. Itis stated 
that no record of the grant is con- 
tained in the government books, and 
that the document produced by M. 
Campan is a forgery, and moreover 
bears a date some months too late 
to have been made during the life- 
time of Radama. 

(3) But the most serious matter in 
dispute between the two governments 
is the claim of the French to the 
protectorate of the West Coast of 
Madagascar. Inaspeech made at 
the Government House in Tamatave 
on May sth by M. Le Timbre the 
following statement was made: ‘‘The 
Department for Foreign Affairs in 
France and the Navy Department 
are perfectly agreed on the question 
of the rights of France alone to raise 
her flag on the towns of the West 
Coast, as their chiefs had accepted 
the protectorate of France, and that 
the Malagasy flag which had been 
sent on the sly to the West Coast 
must be recalled as soon as possible, 
if it did not wish to be torn down like 
a useless piece of rag and thrown 
into the sea.’’ 

On the refusal of the native author- 
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ities to remove the flags complained 
‘of, the above threat was carried out, 
and the flags were removed. All 
protest appearing to be useless, the 
Malagasy government resolved to 
despatch an embassy to Europe and 
America, inthe hope that they may 
be enabled to maintain the integrity 
and independence of the island. This 
embassy consists of Ravdéninahitri- 
niarivo, 15 Honours, Officer of the 
Palace, Chief Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; Ramaniraka, 14 Honours, 
Officer of the Palace, and Messrs. 
Marc Rabibisoa and Moses Andria- 
nisa, as secretaries and interpreters. 
The embassy is also accompanied by 
Mr. Tacchi, the proprietor and editor 
of the ‘‘Madagascar Times.’’ 

The embassy left the capital on 
Thursday, July 20th, hoping to leave 
Tamatave by the ‘‘Argo’’ on Aug. 
4th. By orders of the French au- 
thorities, however, a passage was 
refused them, and a month’s delay 
was caused. The embassy was 
favourably received in Mauritius and 
Bourbon, and the last news we have 
heard of them is that they have safely 
arrived in Paris. 


LITERARY.—REVISION OF THE. 
MALAGASY BIBLE.—In last year’s 
ANNUAL we mentioned the portions 
of the Old and New Testaments that 
had been revised by the Bible Revi- 
sion Committee up to Christmas, 1881. 
Since that time the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 
part of 2 Kings, of the Old Testa- 
ment, and from James to Revelation 
of the New, have been completed; 
while the Rev. W. E. Cousins has 
reached the end of Chronicles in his 
preliminary revision. 

Within the present year the Revs. 
M. Borgen, C. Jukes, and H. W. 
Grainge have either retired or return- 
ed home on furlough, the Revs. W. 
Montgomery and R. Baron occupy- 
ing the places of the two latter gen- 
tlemen. ) 

THE ‘‘MADAGASCAR TIMES.’’— 
The first number of a small newspaper 
bearing the above title was issued .on 
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Saturday, April 22. This newspaper 
was published weekly till July 22, 
when, owing to the departure of the 
proprietor and editor (Mr. A. Tacchi) 
for England, it was suspended. The 
_ contents of the paper were chiefly in 

English, with an occasional inter- 
mingling of French and Malagasy. 
The editor had in view not only Euro- 
pean readers but Malagasy who are 
able to read English, and much of the 
writing was evidently intended for 
readers of the latter class. In refer- 
ence to all Malagasy questions the 
MADAGASCAR TIMES was decidedly 
on the side of the natives ; indeed in 
certain quarters it bore the reputation 
of being an organ of the govern- 
ment. In the concluding number, 
however, the editor clearly stated 
that such was not the case, but that 
the paper was entirely a private under- 
taking. 

NEW MAP OF MADAGASCAR.—A 
- new and greatly improved edition of 
Mr. W. Johnson’s Map of Madagas- 
car has recently been issued from the 
printing office of the F.F.M.A. in 
Antananarivo. The map is litho- 
graphed and well coloured, showing 
with great distinctness the main geo- 
graphical divisions of the island. 
The names are rightly given in Ma- 
lagasy spelling, but we think the 
map would have been even more 
useful if in such well known names 
as St. Augustine’s Bay, C. St. Mary, 
etc., the familiar European name had 
been added. The map is a great 
advance upon the first edition, and 
reflects great credit on the office 
from which it is issued. 

NEW MALAGASY-ENGLISH DIc- 
TIONARY.—For some yearsthe want of 
an improved dictionary has been seri- 
ously felt, and we have much pleasure 
in announcing that there is now a 
reasonable prospect of the want being 
soon supplied. The Rev. J. Richard- 
son, of the L.M.S., is engaged in 
the preparation of such a dictionary, 
and hopes to commence printing 
early in 1883. 
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EDUCATION.—During the early 
part of the present year considerable 
activity was shewn by the govern- 


sort to the reall attend Li 
ance of children of school age at 
school. Officials were despatched to 
the most important of the various 
districts in Imérina and Bétsiléo, and 
the result was a large influx of child- 
ren into the schools. It is gener _— 
ally admitted that these officials did 
their work impartially, allowing pa- — 
rents perfect liberty in the choice of 
the school which they wished their 
children to attend, and consequently — 
the schools in connection with all the 
mission societies, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, have had large | 
additions made to the numbers on 
their registers. oe 
The officials also appointed what 
are Called mdsozviho to each school, 
It is difficult to say what the specific © 
duties of these officers are. Speak- 
ing generally they seem to be the 
medium of communication between — 
the schools and the heads of the 
central Education department. One 
of their duties, which so far they : 
have fulfilled with somewhat officious — 
eagerness, is to require from all per-— 
sons, whether European or native, — 
who conduct a public examination of 
a school, evidence that due notice of © 
the examination has been given to 
the chief of the Education depart- a 
ment. 
At the’same time that the maso- 
zvdho were appointed, a number of the 4 
older scholars in each school were 
selected to act as assistants to the © 
principal teacher. These assistants” 
receive no salary either from the © 
government or the people. It is to | 
be greatly regretted that they were 
not required to pass any examination — 
before receiving their appointments, = 
as many of them are quite unfit to 
be teachers, and their only object in 
seeking the position was to escape » 
certain civil or military dena 
which would otherwise have -been 
made upon them. a 


